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Advertiser Gets Results and Gives 
Full Credit to 


The Indianapolis Star 


The letter of Robert M. Bryce, secretary of Bryce 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is given here in full, and 
duplicate will be mailed to anyone upon request. 





Indianapolis, Ind., June 30, 1906. 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR, City. 


Gentlemen: Replying to your inquiry regarding the results 
of the advertising campaign on Mother’s Bread in Indianapolis, 
we beg to say: f 

As the heavy end of our publicity expenditure is being car- 
ried in The Star, you will no doubt be gratified to know that the 
sale of Mother’s Bread has thus far been largely in excess of 
anything we have ever put out and is crowding the capacity 
of our plant. How much of this is due to the advertising and 
how much is to the remarkably fine quality and delicious taste 
of Mother's Bread it is hard to say, but, from the quick success 
attained, we attribute the results of advertising in ‘Ihe Star 
with the major portion of our net daily increase of 8,000 loaves 
of Mother’s Bread. Good bread is a necessity and a luxury of 
the masses, and it is evident that The Star has reached the 
masses of people in Indianapolis for us. 

Very truly yours, 


BRYCE BAKING CO., 


GUL De 


Sec’y. 











No better evidence of home circulation in Indianapolis is necessary 
than the experience of the Bryce Baking Company, advertising a new 
and practically unknown article for home use. 

It simply means that you cover Indianapolis and get results by 
using The Star. 








General Offices of the Star League 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR MUNCIESTAR TERRE HAUTE STAR 
Star Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. E. LAMBERTSON, 1315 Flat Iron Bldg., N. Y., Eastern Mgr. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Bidg., Chicago, Western Mgr. 
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THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


The Delineator The Designer The New Idea 


Woman’s Magazine 
More than one million six hundred thousand (1,600,000) 
homes,—about ten millions of readers. Magazines that pass 


from hand to hand, and from home to home,—among 
women, who buy at retail stores, for families. 


The largest, most efficient, single power 
for business promotion in the World. 








The degree of attention and thought 
that your Advertising message gets, 
is just as important to you as the 
wording of your message. 

You give much thought to what 
you say in your advertisement. Give 
a little thought to this :— 

An advertisement that speaks to its 
reader from out of a babel of other 
advertisements, crowded together oz 
the same page, cannot stand the same 
chance of getting the reader’s full at- 
tention and earnest thought. 


Compare the page “make-up” of 
The Delineator, or of The Designer, 
or of The New Idea Woman’s Maga- 
zine, with the make-up of any other 
woman’s magazine. 

Even if any other magazines did 
equal their value—(character—qual- 
ity—quantity—cost)—the magazines 
of the Butterick Trio would still be 
better,—because their page “ make- 
up” gives your advertisement a bet- 


ter chance to be seen, to be read, and 
to put your business message into 
the reader’s mind. 





No other magazine gives its adver- 
tisers such advantageous positions as 
the Butterick Trio,—(without pledg- 
ing position),—gives to the users of 
its advertising columns, 





I ask you to take up any other 
magazine that is published,—place it 
side by side with The Delineator,— 
or The Designer,—or The New Idea 
Woman’s Magazine—and, as an Ad- 
vertiser, compare the make-up of the 
advertising pages. 

I want you to convince yourself 
that, even if circulation and price 
figured out to the same arithmetical 
value,—the better layout and make- 
up of the Butterick Trio magazines 
gives you (at the same or smaller cost) 
an advantage which adds twenty to 
fifty per cent. to the actual value of 
your advertising space. 


LON AG 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


CHICAGO, 


First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


NEw YorRK, 
BUTTERICK BUILDING 


Talk it over with your Agent. 
He Knows. 





Q. 
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GENERAL ADVERTISING 
THAT IS LOCALIZED. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING OF KIRSCH. 
BAUM’s, THE PHILADELPHIA 
CLOTHING CONCERN, HAS CHANG- 
ED IN CHARACTER — SIMON 
KIRSCHBAUM TALKS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ PUBLICITY, TELLS HOW 
THE ENTIRE POLICY WAS TRANS- 
FORMED WITH THE AID OF ADVER- 
TISING, AND GIVES SOME FRANK 
OPINIONS ON MEDIUMS, 


Five years ago the — clothing 
house of A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 
in Philadelphia, made a_ radical 
change in its policy and began 
general advertising. Until then 
this business, established nearly 
fifty years before, had been. con- 
fined to low-price goods. Attract- 
ed by obvious changes in condi- 
tions, the heads of the Kirsch- 
baum business decided to enter 
the high-grade field, turn their 
plant upside down, bring out lines 
that would take first place in the 
market if possible, and advertise 
liberally to consumers, so that 
fhese new goods would find a 
ready outlet through retailers, Up 
to that time practically all the ad- 
vertising that had been done was 
of the perfunctory sort, confined 
to trade circulars and trade jour- 
nal announcements. 

One of the first moves after the 
factory facilities had been altered 
was to get an advertising man. 
The firm secured George L. Dyer, 
who had put out the first men’s 
clothing advertising in the maga- 
zines for a Chicago house. Im- 
mediately the Kirschbaum name 
and goods became familiar to the 
public through leading monthlies, 
and at the expiration of Mr. 
Dyer’s five-year contract recently, 
when he was engaged to give his 
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services in the men’s clothing field 
to this firm exclusively for an- 
other long period, the Kirschbaum 
business had been entirely revolu- 
tionized. Its lines are not only 
conceded to be among the first in 
point of quality, but the plant at 
Broad and Carpenter _ streets, 
Philadelphia, is said to be the 
largest of its kind in the United 
States. ‘Lhe conversion of a low- 
price business into one of the 
highest class in five years is re- 
markable. The part played in 
such a transformation by adver- 
t.sing is obvious enough. 

Nothing in connection with the 
Kirschbaum business, though, is of 
so much interest as recent changes 
that have been made in the adver- 
tising policy. This house is de- 
veloping along publicity lines that 
may be followed widely by many 
other general advertisers within 
the next five years. 

About $1,000,000 has been spent 
since the first advertising began. 
For two years the magazines were 
used almost exclusively, backed 
up, of course, by style books and 
other literature mailed direct to 
inquirers and distributed through 
retailers. After two years of full- 
page advertisements in the maga- 
zines, the Kirschbaum lines be- 
came so well known to the public 
all over the United States that it 
was necessary to alter methods. 
At the outset the tradition of 
cheap goods hampered the house 
with retailers, who did not imme- 
diately wake up to the transfor- 
mation that had been effected in 
this half-century old business, But 
presently demand from the read- 
ing public brought retailers into 
line, and when they came there 
was a distribution so wide that, 
in order to maintain good rela- 
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tions permanently, the house found first place, the volume of new 
it advisable to direct most of its business that has come to us, with 
advertising expenditure to assist- a resulting larger output and bet- 
ing retailers, ter buying facilities, has reduced 
Consequently, for the past three our cost of manufacture. So ad- 
years, very little Kirschbaum ad- vertising, instead of costing our 
vertising has appeared in maga- trade or the public anything, has 
zines. In the spring and fall sea- really reduced the prices ot mer- 
son some space is taken to dis- chandise to them. Advertising is 
tribute the semi-annual style business insurance and a solid in- 
books. But practically all the ex- vestment because the value of our 
penditure is now going out business and good will has in- 
through newspapers, car cards, creased far more than the entire 
posters, and other mediums entire- cost of publicity. Every dollar 
ly local in character. Instead of we have spent is here, now, a live 
general advertising, the house is asset. The only sound and firm 
conducting dozens of local cam- footing a manufacturing concern 
paigns throughout the United can have is an identity with the 
States, each in a center where dis- millions of people who use or 
tribution through the retail trade wear its product. 
is strong. In Greater New York, ‘We have all become students 
for example, 53 clothiers handle of advertising. I cannot avoid 
Kirschbaum goods, in Chicago 31 the conclusion, after our experi- 
dealers, and so forth, with dozens ence, that advertising as generally 
of lesser centers. Local advertis- understood and_ carried out in 
ing in such centers is sometimes most manufacturing houses is a 
of a general nature, as in New very superficial and inadequate 
York, where the number of re- thing. We started our campaign 
tailers who carry the goods is too in the magazines, but now are 
large to be mentioned in the ad- using newspapers. This does not 
vertising. It is also recognized necessarily argue anything against 
that daily newspapers usually magazine advertising. But maga- 
cover wide outlying territory. zine advertising, all right in its 
The newspapers in a State’s lead- place, is not the whole thing by 
ing city really give general pub- any means. The advertising 
licity throughout the whole State. world is superficial, and does not 
The other day a Printers’ INK often see beyond the end of its 
reporter had an interesting talk nose. It judges everything by the 
with Simon Kirschbaum, the eld_ surface, and the surface in adver- 
est son of the founder of this tising means magazine advertis- 
business. When A. B. Kirsch- ing. A firm can spend $10,000 .in 
baum, senior, died some years magazines and every little solici- 
ago the business passed to his tor concludes it is conducting a 
seven children, share and share great national campaign. But the 
alike, so that it is now conducted $100,000 it spends for newspaper 
by three sons and four sons-in- and street-car space locally, to 
law. Simon Kirschbaum is, help move goods from the shelves 
officially, the “old man,’ though of the man who buys them, may 
still a good bit this side of fifty. go out without causing a ripple on 
“PrinTeRS’ INK is naturally con- the surface of the advertising 
cerned with our advertising,’ Mr, world—which is pretty much con- 
Kirschbaum said. “I will try to fined to our big publishing centers. 
give you a few facts about our “During the past three years this 
experience. The $1,000,000 Mr. house has spent so little money in 
Dyer has spent for us since 1901 magazines that we are often asked 
has given publicity to both this why we have stopped all our ad- 
business and our boys’ and young vertising. Yet in precisely these 
men’s clothing house, at 708 years our advertising expense has 
Broadway, New York. We con- been greatest, and has brought the 
sider this money invested, and not greatest returns in an increase of 
an expense in any way. In the business, The past two seasons 
: (Continued on page 6.) 
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The American Boy 








Where there is a boy there is a family—a fireside; 
and where there is a family (a fireside) there are 
family wants. 

Who wields more influence in deciding what to buy 
for the family than does the boy ? 

If you have a boy you know: he has opinions and 
expresses them. 

If you haven’t a boy you have something to learn. 

Try THE AMERICAN Boy on any family proposition— 
foods, clothing, schools, anything, and watch the results. 

Then you are educating a boy to your way of think- 
ing, and in a few years he is going to be a man—don’t 
forget that—and the chances are he will have a family 
of his own. 

THE AMERICAN Boy has surprised the whole adver- 
tising world. It has upset theories and confounded 
theorists. It has a large advertising patronage and 
is the most successful publication for boys in the world, 
reaching 250,000 to 500,000 boys every month. 

High-class text, the best stories and department 
matter that money can buy, clean advertisements, a 


pleased constituency among high-toned people who have. 


money, all advertisements next toreading matter, covers 
in colors (beginning with September), forty bright pages 
that every member of the family is curious to read. You 
should include in your list this leading publication for 
boys, no matter how many publications for adults 
you use. 

Get sample copies and particulars in making up your 
estimates. 








The Sprague Publishing Company, 


Detroit, Michigan. 


J. COTNER, Jr., Advertising Manager. 
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there has come a time when it was 
necessary to call im our traveling 
salesmen because the capacity ot 
our plant was oversold. The ad- 
vertising world so-called has seen 
little of this publicity. But the 
people who buy clothes haven't 
missed it, and they are the ones 
we are after. 

“We do not wish to have you 
overlook the genuine benetit that 
magazines brought us when our 
name was unknown to the con- 
suming public. To have obtained 
in newspapers the wide publicity 
we got in magazines the first two 
years would have cost a prohibi- 
tive sum. But, admitting all the 
virtues of the monthly publica- 
tions, I still consider that maga- 
zine values are inflated, and over- 
estimated, and used by many gen- 
eral advertisers who would do 
well to study their problems of 
distribution at closer range. The 
sensible thing is to select that par- 
ticular form of publicity which 
suits your: merchandising proposi- 
tion at a given period of develop- 
ment. This is the all-important 
detail. Yet few advertisers ever 
get as deep in the subject as to 
know what it means The medium 
we all want in advertising is the 
one that will do the particular 
work we want done, at the par- 
ticular time we want it done, in 
the shortest time, at, the least ex- 
pense. What suits the Kirsch- 
baum business just now might be 
totally unsuited to another con- 
cern. What suits us to-day may 
be wrong for us five years from 
now. But we seek to be open- 
minded, to buy this thing called 
advertising as we buy our other 
raw materials. Upstairs, for in- 
stance, we have a Yorkshireman, 
a cloth expert, whose fathers and 
grandfathers and _ great-grand- 
fathers wove woolen cloth in 
England. Every yard of cloth 
that comes into this plant is in- 
spected by the American mode of 
examining it under a north light. 
But after this test, which was 


satisfactory to us until a few 
years ago. our expert then adds 
the English test, which is to in- 
spect cloth with the I'ght shining 
through it. 


Protests have come 
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in from weavers, but we point out 
to them that the new standard we 
have adopted is bound to make 
their products better if they live 
up to it, and give them just that 
much more advantage in compet- 
ing with weavers abroad. So it is 
with our advertising. We apply 
to mediums and methods unusual 
tests. It is raw material like all 
the rest, but raw material of ex- 
ceedingly high cost and immeas- 
ureable possibilities, 

“We shall use the magazines 
again whenever they fit our gen- 
eral plan. We are employing 
about all the accepted mediums 
of publicity—billboards, cars, pla. 
cards and an exhaustive system of 
follow-up with retailer and con- 
sumer. I believe that we have 
the sanest and most productive 
plan of advertising in the clothing 
trade. But we are not going out 
of our way to impress the people 
who buy and sell advertising, as 
many advertisers appear to be do- 
ing, and are not willing to con- 
tribute our advertising appropria- 
tion to the general stock-pot of 
the large advertising agency. Our 
money may not be better than 
anybody else’s, but we like to 
think it is, and like our agent to 
feel it is. Nor do we believe in 
the advertising expert, so-called. 
He is a sort of traveling mounte- 
bank whose change of place dis- 
credits him. If he really made 
good no business house would let 
him get away. 

“A large clothing advertiser 
told an acquaintance of mine not 
long ago that he looked upon his 
advertising largely as a means of 
impressing the dealer. He did 
not take it very seriously as a 
means of creating demand with 
the consumer for his make of 


clothes. That sort of campaign 
would last about twenty-four 
hours with us. We care very 


little for showy, dramatic adver- 
tising—the work under the sur- 
face is far more important. Take 
style pictures, for instance—few 
clothing houses go further than 
style pictures. They are all pic- 
ture-crazy. Mr. Dyer could run 
his campaign without pictures at 
all if he felt so disposed. While 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Why The Advertiser Should 
Appeal To The Farmer. 


ae ae -The farm is a great, practi- 
: cally boundless, source of wealth. 
Every farm is a productive in- 
dustrial establishment, comprising 
a group of busy families and a 
swarm of industrious workers. 
An agricultural paper taken and 
read on a modern farm unlocks 
much larger resources than a 
paper of any kind read in a city 
home. Every unit of a good 
farm paper’s circulation is 
really a group. The agricul- 
tural press is more thoroughly 
read and digested than any other 
class of publications. The owner 
of the farm, his wife, sons and daughters; the hired help, male 
and female; the tenants and their families, constitute a buying 
constituency which no advertiser can afford to ignore. Establish 
a trade with these prosperous tillers of the soil and it becomes a 
source of large and permanent profit. 


THE PIERCE PUBLICATIONS—TueE Wisconsin Far- 
MER, THE IOwA HOMESTEAD, THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN, 
THE FARM GAZETTE and THE HOMEMAKER—are the most 
vital and potent farm and rural home publications in America. 
Their combined circulation exceeds 320,000, and is rapidly ap- 
proaching the third of a million mark. They are read on the 
farms of Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. ‘This includes the 
richest dairy, corn, wheat, hay, oats, poultry and live stock 
region on the globe. 

THE PIERCE PUBLICATIONS are three weeklies—THE 
WISCONSIN FARMER, Madison, Wis.; THE IowA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN, Kansas 
City, Mo.—with a combined circulation of 150,000; and two 
monthlies—THE HOMEMAKER, Des Moines, Iowa and THE 
FARM GAZETTE, Des Moines, Iowa—with a combined circu- 
lation exceeding 170,000. 

Acceptable advertising is inserted in all five of the Pierce 
Publications for $1 per agate line, flat. Reasonable rates for 
single publications, 
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we take an intelligent interest in 
advertising questions, we are not 
much concerned about processes. 
We want results. These little 
daily and monthly sales records 
1 carry around in my pocket are 
what tell the story. We believe 
Mr. Dyer is the brightest mind 
in the advertising world, and have 
just signed a new contract with 
him, paying him $1,000 a month 
for his exclusive services in the 
men’s clothing field. This is a 
large salary, but he helps to build 
business for our 3,000 customers, 
I believe he can get more people 
into a retail store than any man 
in America, and can give in- 
stance after instance where trade 
for our retailers has been doubled 
through this local work he is 
doing.” 

“The style-book has long been 
the back-bone in men’s clothing 
advertising. Formerly it was the 
custom to send it out to those 
who wrote after seeing it an- 
nounced in the magazines. But 
the past two years A. B, Kirsch- 
baum & Co. have followed an- 
other method. Their semi-annual 
editions of style-books are mailed 
to names sent in by retail cloth- 
iers. At first the retailer was 
simply asked to send tle names, 
and the house did the rest. But 
this plan proved defective. Lists 
containing many dead numes were 
sent, as the manufacturers bore all 
the expense. Now the retailer is 
charged two cents for each name 
he sends in, and the house mails 
a style-book to each under one- 
cent postage, so that the addition- 
al cent helps to pay for publica- 
tion. It has been found that where 
the retailer pays for style-books 
he revises his mailing list care- 
fully, and is also more scrupulous 
in following up, and taking care 
of trade developed. An attempt 
to send style-books in bulk, so 
that the retailer could reduce cost 
by mailing them himself, also de- 
veloped drawbacks. Carelessness 
and delay in sending them out 
made it advisable to concentrate 
all this work in a_ thoroughly 
equipped department at the fac- 
tory. Occasionally a dealer is 
found who objects to paying for 


these books, but on the whole 
there seems to be willingness 
through the trade to pay tor good 
service, 

Ancther important factor in the 
Kirschbaum advertising is the 
Kirschbaum Bulletin, a tour-page 
publication that appears semi. 
monthly in the advertising sec- 
tions of Mens Wear and the Ap- 
purel Gagette, This gives factory 
news, articles about processes, 
fashion notes, selling hints and 
pictures of the factory, with other 
matter calculated to make it in- 
teresting to retail clerks. It was 
felt that, while the consumer and 
retailer were well taken care ot 
through advertising, nothing had 
been done to interest the clerk, an 
important link in the chain be- 
tween factory and wearer. So a 
year ago the Kirschbaum Bulletin 
was founded. In addition to the 
copies circulated in these two 
trade journals, extra ones to the 
number of 30,000 are printed and 
mailed to retailers, who gladly 
distribute them among clerks for 
their practical suggestions and 
stimulus. When the bulletin was 
started it bore a serial number 
from issue to issue, like a business 
periodical. This, however, was 
ruled out by the Postoffice De- 
partment, on the ground that the 
serial number barred it from sec- 
ond-class circulation. When the 
numbers were removed, however, 
the Bulletin was permitted to cir- 
culate with its title and periodical 
form, all objections being met by 
this simple change in a technical- 
ity. 

The advertising of this house is 
placed by the Clarence K. Arnold 
agency, Philadelphia. Mr. Kirsch- 
baum regards the change of busi- 
ness policy from a _ low-price 
house to one of highest grade as 
the cardinal point in their past 
five years’ experience. 

“The Kirschbaum business was 
founded by my farther, A. B. 
Kirschbaum, in 1853,” he said. 
“Father came to this country from 
Germany in 1849. He was a man 
of tremendous force of character. 
He went through three financial 
nanics, and when merchants and 
banks fell like flies he paid a hun- 
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dred cents on the dollar and was 
able to assist many who had criti- 
cized his thrift. One of my earliest 
recollections of him is his shipping 
bags ot specie to certain retailers 
who could not get. accommodation : 
at their banks. He had been 
reared in a hard school, though, 
and was often spoken of as a 
hard trader. He was a close buy- 
er and an uncompromising compe- 
titor. If he had been offered a 
Uunlap hat for $3 he would have 
offered $2.50 for it—but would 
have sold it for $2.75. His plan 
was to buy cheap and sell as much 
under the market as he could. 
“Now, that principle was an in- 
bred, tundamental part of the 
business we boys came into when 
he died. During his lifetime I do 
not think we sold goods imuch 
above $10 a garment. To-day we 
are selling goods that retail as 
high as $50, and where our repu- 
tation in cheaper goods formerly 
caused us to be undervalued in 
the trade, we are now regarded 
by all houses only as dangerous 
competitors. When we. decided 
on this change of policy it was 
necessary to cut off a large part 
of the business we were doing in 
cheaper grades. It would have been 
easier, perhaps, to have built an 
entirely new business than to 
change a cheap and medium-price 
concern into a fine clothing busi- 
ness. Many dealers could not be 
brought to understand that we 
were really making fine goods, 
selling them on the same percent- 
age of profit that obtained in 
former lines. There was the diffi. 
culty. Had this task been at- 
tempted without the support of 
the great public. who were un- 
prejudiced because they knew 
nothing of us—had we undertaken 
to make this transformation with- 
out general advertising, in short— 
I doubt very much whether it 
could have been accomplished.” 
Jas. H. COoLttns. 


—— +e 

“REsTFUL Recreation Resorts” is the 
latest fglder of the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Co., issued from the 
passenger department at Portland, Ore. 


Ir seems hard for some men to learn 
that advertising is bought and’ used, 
not for what it is, but for what it 
will do.—Mahin’s Messenger. 








The 


Chicago 


Tribune 


has over 


160,000 


Daily Circulation 


I, W. T. Adair, Circulation Man- 
ager of the Chicago Tribune, do 
solemnly swear that the average 
circulation of the Daily Tribune, 
exclusive of Sunday, for the six 
months, from January first to 
July first, 1906, was over 160,000, 
and that from the statement all 
sample copies, copies spoiled -in 
printing or remaining day by day 
unsold in the main office have 
been deducted. 

W. T. ADAIR. 


Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this fifth day of July, 1906. 


ALFRED C, GOLDSMITH, 
Notary Public. 


20,000 


more than any other 
morning or evening 
two-cent paper in 
the world. 
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THE DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE SMALL CITy DAILY IS THE 
BACKBONE OF THE NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING . SITUATION, SAYS 
BEN B. 
CONDITIONS NOT SO BAD As ONE 
MIGHT SUPPOSE FKOM READING 
DENUNCIATORY  ARTICLES—HOW 
THE HAMPTON AGENCY CLASSI. 
FIES THE DAILIES, 


One of the few general agencies 
in this country claiming d.stinc- 
tion as a “newspaper agency’ 1s 
the Ben B. Hampton Co., New 
York. “This concern also places 
advertising in magazines, street 
cars, outdoor and in other medi- 
ums, but a large proportion of its 
business goes to newspapers, and 
the newspaper department has 
been built up with a good con- 
ception of the daily paper’s pres- 
ent importance and its future as 
a medium, The only other agen- 
cies entitled to distinction for 
newspaper placing, it is said, are 
the Ayer agency, in Philadelphia, 
and the Chas. H. Fuller agency, 
in Chicago. d 
: The Hampton agency is about 
to publish a book showing speci- 
mens of work done the past year, 
with an account of methods. The 
following excerpt, taken from the 
introduction of this volume, in- 
dicate the agency’s attitude on 
newspapers: 

Our newspaper section is not only 
one of the most systematically organ- 
ized in this country, but we believe 
that, just as a newspaper agency, we 
have no peer in the United States to- 
day. A broad statement, truly. But 
consider for a moment what newspaper 
advertising means. To build up a 
newspaper service like ours is one of 
the most costly, heart-breaking tasks 
that men can set out to accomplish— 
Hercules wouldn’t have cared to be on 
this job. It means months and _ years 
of correspondence and patient dicker- 
ing with publishers who have no or- 
ganization, no clear conception of what 
their advertising space costs, or what 
it is worth, or what they ought to get 
for it. It means building up an organ- 
ization among men who have never 
built organizations of their own. Not 
all newspaper publishers deserve de- 
nunciation, of course, but two-thirds 
who do make the conduct of news- 
paper advertising so costly, so unat- 
tractive, so unprofitable to an agency, 
compared with other mediums, that not 
a single agency organized in recent 
years has gone any further into the 
newspaper situation than it had to. But 





HAMPTON —-NEWSPAPER 
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you cant shirk the newspapers and give 
service, no matter how publishers may 
break your heart. We knew that when 
we started, and have persevered. ‘the 
result is that to-day we have a news- 
Paper agency that can place advertising 
eiher in the biggest group of city 
dailies cr in one lonely country daily 
or weekly anywhere; or in American 
newspapers published in any , foreign 
language, or in the newspapers of prac- 
eae | any foreign country «in the 
world, Jt will place anything from a 
ciassified liner to full pages. It repre- 
sents to our service what the trunk 
does to the elephant, and will pick up 
a pin or furnish motive power for a 
road-roller. For one client it places 
newspaper advertising nationally. For 
another it places locally in thirty or 


forty cities where retail conditions 
must be met. And for still others it 
conducts retail newspaper campaigns 


in the most hotly-contested, most ex- 
pensive, incomprehensible — newspaper 
situation in the world—that’s little old 
New York. Our aggregate of news- 
paper advertising right here at home 
amounts to more than all the other 
agencies in the country put together. 

“The daily paper is as danger- 
ous a medium as it is indispens- 
able,” said Ben B. Hampton to a 
PRINTERS’ INK reporter. “It can 
run away with more money in less 
time than any other medium; and 
in certain circumstances a general 
advertiser, cover.ng some town or 
State locally, has to resort to bill- 
boards or street cars on the score 
of cheapness. But when the daily 
paper is necessary, it is very, very 
necessary. It is continually be- 
coming more essential to a wider 
body of general advertisers, and 
upon the improvement of news- 
paper publishers’ methods of do- 
ing business depends not only 
their own welfare, but that of the 
advertiser and the agent. 

“But enough has been said 
about the newspaper publisher’s 
shortcomings. Let us look at his 
virtues. He has many of these. 

“Unless you have come into 
close contact with newspaper men 
the past five years you have no 
idea how conditions have im- 
proved all over the country. Bet- 
ter business methods, better news- 
papers, better editing and more 
productive, honest circulations are 
in evidence everywhere, especially 
in the smaller cities. Five years 
ago the letter a daily newspaper 
publisher wrote in reply to a gen- 
eral ‘advertising proposition was 
often unfit for quotation. Then 
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he looked upon foreign advertis- 
ing as so much velvet. Cost of 
publication was less. He did not 
need foreign business. When it 
was offered he took one of two 
unbus.nesslike courses. He wrote 
a dazning letter to the agent or 
advertiser, often obscene, to ask 
if he took him for a fool. Or if 
he wanted the business, then he 
accepted it at any old rate that 
would land the contract, without 
considering the agent’s or ad- 
vertiser’s commercial standing. 
The business ran. If the bill was 
paid, that meant so much money 
to the good, to buy shoes for the 
children. If it wasn’t paid—well, 
he had simply lost, and forgot 
about it. 

“the linotype is perhaps re- 
sponsible for the better conditions 
that have come in the past five 
or ten years. You can scarcely 
realize the improvements it has 
made. ‘the old-time publisher, 
with his Bohemian ways of doing 
business, has simply died off the 
face of the land, like the bison 
and the old-time tourist printer. 
You find few specimens of him 
to-day. The buffalo is preserved 
in museums, but not the old-fash- 
ioned newspaper publisher. To 
day the dailies, and particularly 
the small city dailies, are run by 
young men with good business 
principles. Cost of publishing a 
newspaper is greater, circulation 
and editorial methods are better. 
In many cities a daily’s circulation 
and local advertising just about 
pay for publication. As a result 
the newspaper publisher looks to 
foreign business for his profit. So 
he has learned to maintain his 
rates, to respect his make-up and 
positions, to cut out trade deals 
and to do business on _ business 
principles. He knows that when 
he does these things fore‘gn busi- 
ness will come to him, and he can 
count on it as steady revenue. 

“Do you know what I consider 
the backbone of the daily news- 
paper situation? The small cty 
dailies of from 10,000 to 50,000 
circulation. Such dailies are pub- 
lished by young men, and, their 
proprietors are on the spot all the 
time working for them—there is 
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no absentee landlordism as with 
many of the big city dailies. Such 
a publisher makes a paper that 
holds together and is indispens- 
able to its clientele. He has com- 
petitors who are alive, and com- 
petition creates a just advertising 
rate. As a result, the small city 
daily is indispensable to the for- 
eign advertiser who wants to 
cover its community at close 
range. He will come nearer get- 
ting just, stable rates in the small 
cities than in New York here, 
with its unspeakably rotten condi- 
tions among the dailies. No man 
ought to take his impressions of 
American newspapers from those 
of New York City, which are 
poorly written, poorly edited, 
poorly managed and often poorly 
printed, with haphazard methods 
of circulation instead of the sys- 
tem that has been built up by all 
small city dailies, and a condition 
on advertising rates that compels 
the small advertiser to help pay 
the space bills of the department 
stores. Dry goods stores do not 
dominate the small city daily, and 
its circulation is constant, clean 
and efficient. 

“In building up our newspaper 
department we have studied the 
small cities of this country at 
close range. Many of them have 
been visited, while in others we 
have become acquainted with 
publishers visiting our offices. We 
have all of them classified, first 
geographically, then in groups 
known as ‘A papers,’ ‘B papers’ 
and ‘C papers.’ These latter in- 
dicate advertising value—papers 
that give most for the money in 
a town, papers that give next best, 
papers that might be a third 
choice, etc. These classifications 
are based upon studies of the 
community rather than the paper. 
We go into a town and look over 
the situation. What is this town? 
What does it live on? What 
classes of people predominate? 
‘How much do they earn monthly; 
how much do they save and put 
in the banks? Is it a railroad 
town, a manufacturing town, a 
wholesale town, a farming center, 
a residential center? How many 
trains come in daily? Where do 


they come from? Are these facil. 
ities and inducements tor people 
in surrounding towns to come in 
and shop? The character of a 
community and its means of sup- 
port once determined, we next en- 
deavor to put in on a one-paper 
basis. If an advertiser can cover 
it with one daily that medium is 
selected and put into class ‘A,’ 
But perhaps tor the purposes of 
some other advertisers a second 
paper is preferable. So this may 
go into class ‘B.’ Some towns 
are two-paper communities. One 
daily will not cover them. So we 
have two mediums in class ‘A.’ 
The best value for the money and 
the livest circulation are what we 
seek, 

“There may be but two papers 
in a town that print the same 
news, have the same amount of 
circulation, sell at the same price, 
run the same local advertis.ng, yet 
one will be far superior to the 
other as a general advertising me- 
dium. Let us take a typical sit- 
uation to illustrate: 

“*Here is a small city that had 
50,000 population fifteen years ago, 
made up of retired farmers and 
business men, a sedate, conserva- 
tive, well-to-do class. They have 
always read a conservative, sedate 
daily paper, with an editor who 
has catered to their interests for 
fifty years, and an old-fashioned 
publisher who pays no attention to 
the lighter things that appeal to 
a younger generation. This paper 
has 5,000 circulation, and as long 
as that old, conservative, com- 
fortably fixed generation lives in 
that town it is going to read that 
old-fashioned paper. It is a pur- 
chasing public of means, and the 
only way to reach it is through 
its organ. 

“ ‘Five or ten years ago, though, 
a new class came into this town. 
Perhaps the railroad picked it out 
as a division and brought its shops 
there, with 40,000 new population 
made up of mechanics, railroaders, 
their families and the tradesmen 
that cater to them. There was a 
weakly rival paper trying to live 
in opposition to the old sedate 
daily. Some enterprising young 
fellow bought it for a song and 
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transformed it into a newspaper 
of now, to-day, this very minute, 
with a fair aasn ot large headings 
and some of the harmless sensa- 
tionalism that you meet with in 
the small city dailies. This paper 
is read by the working class, it 
sells for the same price, two cents, 
and has 4,000 circulation, 

* “Both of those papers we should 
put into class ‘A,’ but each would 
be the one paper in that town for 
certain kinds of advertising prop- 
ositions. The livelier medium, 
with its 4,000 circulation, repre- 
resents quick results on moderate- 
price commodities. Larger space 
and a shorter campaign might be 
necessary to establish a new ar- 
ticle when this paper is used, 
while smaller spaces and a longer 
campaign on better goods would 
produce the best returns in the 
conservative daily.’ 

“As I said some weeks ago to 
PRINTERS’ INK, there seems to me 
nothing but a bright future for 
newspapers and newspaper adver- 
tising. Admitting that there are 
abuses in newspaper rates and 
methods, the tendency is steadily 
toward better conditions. Maga- 
zines, it must be remembered, 
started in with no old-fashioned 
advertising customs to hamper 
them. The newspaper publisher 
is trying to remedy mistakes 
made by another generation, and 
is making good headway. Correc- 
tion of abuses and establishing of 
stable rates is not to be accom- 
plished over night. The news- 
paper publisher who has inherited 
old contracts and rates and rules 
must correct them gradually. It 
is all well enough to shout ‘Clean 
up! at him. He is cleaning up 
as fast as he can, and in many 
towns has already finished the 
process. Any advertiser who has 
taken his notions of the newspa- 
pers from what has been said about 
them in the trade press will be 
surprised when he begins to in- 
vestigate real newspaper condi- 
tions on his own account.” 

Facts about the manufacture of en- 
velopes, with views of different kinds 
of envelope machines, are published in 
a periodical called Berlin’s Flyer, is- 


sued by the Berlin & Jones Envelope 
Co., New York City. 
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BERT M. MOSES ON STREET- 
CAR ADVERTISING. 


Broadly and generally speaking, 
circulation is the paramount 1ss.e 
in advertising. 

“Circulation” is the act of put- 
ting an advertisement in a place 
where people can see it. 

And so Mr. Kowell’s  defini- 
tion of newspaper circulation (i. 
e., the number of copies printed) 
is unassailable. 

Almost as important as circu- 
lation is the pr.ce it costs, 

The more times an advertiser 
can tell what he wants to say at 
the smallest price, the better his 
prospect for profitable returns. 

Ot course, I am dealing with 
the general advertiser—the man 
who aims to reach the Big Public 
regardless of classes. 

there is no kind of advertising 
that reaches so many people at so 
small a cost as street-car adver- 
tis.ng. 

And so I am forced by my own 
logic to assert that street-car ad- 

vertising should get first consider- 
ation from the general advertiser, 
and I should say that eight out of 
ten local advertisers ought to, con- 
sider it too. 

A street car carries, on an av- 
erage, 600 people a day, and it 
costs about 1% cents a day to put 
a 11x21 inch advertisement in a 
car. 

The only problem to be solved 
is ths: “Is it worth 1% cents to 
put a big announcement in a place 
where 600 people can see it?’ 

Suppose only 300 people see it 
—suppose again only 100 people 
see it—suppose again only 6 peo- 
ple see it—are not the 1% cents 
well invested ? 

Here we have the essential facts 
about street-car advertising, and 
still there are many other things 
of more or less importance to be 
said in its favor. 

They have all been told and re- 
told till their repetition seems as 
uninteresting as the closing chap- 
ters of Lawson’s Frizzled Finance. 

Here are some of them: 

The advertisement in a_ street 
car is placed before the reader at 
the psychological moment when he 
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or principally she is most likely 
be intuenced. 

It travels to the point where 
the passenger awaits its coming, 
and it goes wherever the pas- 
senger goes. 

It is limited in quantity, and 
does not lose its identity in tlie 
mist and maze of columns and 
pages. 

It does not have to be sought 
out—it is there. 

It permits of colors—and coler 
is the magical influence that the 
eye cannot evade. 

The advertisement in a street- 
car addresses the hired man and 
the boss, the servant and the mis- 
tress, the Hearst Democrat and 
the Belmont Democrat, the Roose- 
velt Republican and the Republi- 
can who isn't a Rooseveltian, the 
Catholic and Protestant, the white 
and the black—it reaches every- 
body but the farmer, and it is 
beginning to reach many of tiem. 

It is always clean advertising, 
for the street car does not admit 
any of the nastiness or fraudu- 
lence that finds its way into public 
prints, 

There are those who say street- 
car advertising will not answer 
the:r purposes because little can 
be said on a car card. 

To those I would reply that 
great men gain their reputations 
and achieve their fame through 
sentences rather than through 
long speeches. 

When Speaker Cannon said, 
“This country is a hell of a suc- 
cess,” he attracted more notice 
and expressed a greater truth than 
would have been possible in an 
hour’s speech. 


We know Shakespeare by his 
epigrams, and Elbert Hubbard, 


America’s greatest living philoso- 
pher, gets his reputation from the 
fact that he can put a book into 
a sentence. 

The Literary Digest collects the 
burning sentences of the whole 
world, and in it each week the 
history of a great planet is re- 
corded. 

The advertising world has been 
stuffed to satiety in the last year 
or so with “Reason Why” copy. 
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“Reason Why” copy is the kind 
that first teaches people their a 
b c’s, then leads them by the nose 
up through the various grades to 
high school, and tells them in the 
last paragraph what ought to have 
been told in the beginning. 

1 believe this “Reason Why 
fad was an ignis fatuus that 
headed a lot of advertisers the 
wrong way. 

Anyhow, I was talking to a 
mail-order man the other day, and 
he said the “Reason Why’ stutt 
wasn't “pulling” as it did at first. 

‘lhe public will stand a little 
nonsense for awhile, but when 
you get it on the menu three times 
a day, there is a call for a new 
chef. \ 

The soul of all advertising is 
brevity. 

You can cut out the biggest 
part of most advertisements, and 
what remains is better than the 
whole, just as the greater part o1 
an opera is rubbish pure and un- 
embalmed, while the real gems 
are singled out by the public and 
remembered. 

People nowadays are rather 
busy in both their work and their 
pleasure, 

They want their advertising ad- 
ministered in a teaspoon and not 
in a gallon can. 

Josh Billings made a good sug- 
gestion to advertisers when he 
said: “I don’t kare how much a 
man talks if he only sez it in a 
few words.” 

The Sermon on the Mount, I 
am told, embraces every vital 
point in all the creeds founded 
upon the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and I am further informed 
that all the rest of the New 
Testament could be eliminated 
without loss to Christianity. 

If this be true, the tenets that 
guide so many millions of people 
could be set forth on a reasonably 
small series of street-car cards, 
and the problem of getting men to 
attend church would be solved by 
making it unnecessary to do so. 

The medium in advertising is 
the same thing as the foundation 
of a house, the motif of a melody 
or the plot of a tale. 

It is the beginning of an effort 
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and is to be built upon well and 
wisely, 

When the medium used is the 
street car, the art of elimination 
must be largely emplo;ed. 

There are a hundred times more 
things that ought to be left out 
than ought to be put in. ~* 

Pick out the vital words and 
form them into sentences that 
possess the breath of life. 

That is real publicity, and it 
finds its truest type in street-car 
advertising beaten into shape by 
those advertisers who leave the 
marks of the hammer upon every- 
thing they do. 

It seems to me that many adver- 
tisers do mot appreciate the 
strength, economy and importance 
of street-car advertising. 

No one can appreciate values 
without deliberate study. 

We who are interested in the 
work often find it difficult to turn 
advertisers from the beaten paths 
they have so long traveled. 

‘Lhe rule of letting well enough 
alone is a hard one to set aside, 
but “well enough” does not satisfy 
the man who is never satisfied. 

Street-car advertising should 
be studied, and the more the stu- 
dent digs and delves into the sub- 
ject, the more it will appeal to 
him. 

The business of street-car ad- 
vertising has advanced in the last 
ten years from the “scheme” stage 
to the “standard.” 

It is almost exclusively in the 
control of reputable, enterprising 
men, who render an honest ser- 
vice and give the advertiser a 
square deal. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers, originally formed to 
ascertain newspaper and magazine 
circulations, now devotes much at- 
tention to checking street cars for 
its members, thus showing that 
street-car advertising is coming 
more and more into general use 
by the great (which means the 
successful) advertisers of the 
country, : 

The cost of street-car advertis- 
ing is so‘moderate that advertis- 
ers can keep it going every day 
in the year. ' 
Five-year contracts are getting 
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to be so common as to excite 
little comment. 

A card in a car becomes a fa- 
miliar acquaintance to the pas- 
sengers, and the subtle influence 
it wields is beyond compute. 

Often without realizing how it 
came about, people inquire for 
advertised articles, and still they 
would not acknowledge that ad- 
vertising influenced them. 

They absorb the publicity un- 
consciously, and this absorption 
most frequently results from a 
sentence or a picture in a street 
car rather than from a “Reason 


Why” diatribe of a thousand 
words. 
The street car has become a 


mighty force in advertising. 





WHY IVORY SOAP IS_ GOING 
INTO THE STREET CARS. 





Buy Ivory Soap 
Because 
it 18 the purest soap there is — 
because it contains no free alkali — 
because it will not inyure the finest 
fabric or the most delicaté skin 
9%. per cent pure. 











ONE OF A SERIES OF IVORY SOAP STREET- 
CAR CARDS, PLACED BY THE PROCTER & 
GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. - 


The Procter & Gamble Company, the 
well known manufacturers of Ivory 
Soap do not go into any proposition 
excepting on a strictly business basis. 
They are not commercial guessers; they 
do their advertising as seriously as any 
other business proposition that they 
entertain. 

Nine years ago they had a card 
in some of the street cars of the coun- 
try with an illustration representing a 
well-dressed male passenger looking up 
in an alert manner at an “Ivory Soap” 
sign opposite him. With this illustra- 
tion ran the following text: 

What makes the man who rode thus far 
Serenely homeward on this car 

Stare at this sign, start up, and then 
Run and jump off tne car again? 

He thinks, as th's sign meets his eye, 

Of Ivory Soap he was to buy! 

How long this card ran we do not 
remember. We should regard it as an 
up-to-date street-car card. It does not 
make an argument for Ivory Soap be- 
yond that implied in the fact that 
somebody had told the man to buy 
some Ivory Soap. The card makes a 


better argument for street-car adver- 
tising than for Ivory Soap, 
Since that time the advertising of 


the Procter & Gamble Company has 
passed through various phases of taste 
as to copy. Most of their magazine 
copy has been distinctly high-class, 
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though not always convincing, from our 
point of view, while some ot 3t has 
been both high-class and convincing. 

Since the coming into oince of Mr. 
J. R. Campbell, their present advert.s- 
ing manager, himself a selection from 
the select among advertising men, good 
convincing copy, suited to each me- 
dium they use, has been his constant 
study. Une of his strong points is 
that he wiilingly consults the special- 
ist whose business it is to study a 
special point (lke that of street-car 
advertising) and of whose experience 
he can avail himself. Mr. Campbell 
was desirous of being shown on what 
the street car rested its claims for 
efficiency, A searching inquiry was 
made, _street-car advertis.ng beng 
scrutinized from every point of view, 
short range and long. <A personal in- 
vestigation of the street cars, in each 
city which it was desired to use, was 
made, to which investigation we con- 
tributed by a personal introduction to 
every one of the lessees of operating 
systems, in every city, 

The result of the investigation was 
most flattering to the street cars. The 
manufacturers of Ivory Soap were sat- 
ished, Their street-car advertising 
starts July ist. 

It gives us quite a little joy, for 
these reasons, to welcome the return 
of Ivory Soap to the street cars anu 
much pride to think that Mr. Campbell 
allowed us to partic:pate in the writing 
of the copy, subject to his own editor- 
ship. The card reproduced above is 
one of a series in which the definite 
claims of Ivory Soap are set forth in 
readable installments, The type display 
is new and designed exclusively for 
their advertising, so that it may be 
said that in the street-car advertising 
they have obtained—and will maintain 
—a distinction in type and style that 
is exclusively their own; which falls 
in and harmonizes with the distinctive- 
ness and exclusiveness of all their other 
advertising. 

We submit that the return to street- 
car advertising of this firm is a suffi- 
cient assurance for any other adver- 
tiser who may desire to investigate the 
matter. If, however, he should desire 
to make an independent investigation 
as did Messrs. Procter & Gamble, we 
should be pleased to contribute our 
fullest assistance to him as we did to 
them. More than likely the inquirer 
will accept the findings of this eminent 
Ivory Soap jury. In that case, the 
Street Railways Advertising Company 
stands ready to accord that further, 
continuous co-operation in the use of 
their cars, which will undoubtedly se- 
cure for him the same results con- 
fidently expected to be obtained for 
Ivory Soap. THoMAs BALMER. 

ee aneeTS 


Tue man who went out to milk and 
sat down on a boulder in the middle 
of the pasture and waited for the cow 
to back up, was a brother to the man 
who kept a store and wouldn’t adver- 
tise because he reasoned that the pur- 
chasing public would back up to his 
place of business when it wanted 
something.—C ommercial Union, 


A STORE BANK FOR CARRIAGE 
TRADE. 

It was once thought that only a 
middle-class popular-price department 
store, like Siegel-Cooper’s could profit- 
ably conduct a bank as one of its de- 
partments. But the most exclusive re- 
tail dry goods house in St. Louis— 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney—has 
now put in a banking department, with 
success assured from the day of its 
opening. The Scruggs business is 
largely made up of “charge accounts,” 
and its trade includes about all the 
women of wealth in the city. The 
very rich are notoriously slow pay. 
By inducing them to carry their ac- 
counts with the store bank, the firm 
gets the use of the money even before 
the goods are susuhaaed, instead of 
three to six months after delivery. 
—Bank Notes, 


——_~+9>—___——_ 

Wuicu is the best policy for an 
advertising agency—to devote its en- 
ergies to selling the goods of its cus- 
tomer or to selling its own services?— 
Mahin Messenger. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter and 
brings an abundance of articles and 
items of special interest to German- 
Americans, which accounts for the im- 
mense popularity of the paper in the 








German settlements everywhere, 
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ADVERTISING VS. TRUST 
METHODS. 





“CHICLETS” HAVE WON A NATIONAL 
DISIPRIBUTION THROUGH THE PUB- 
LICITY THAT BACKED UP THEIR 
NOVELTY—IN TWO YEARS AN IN- 
DEPENDENT CHEWING-GUM HOUSE, 
WITH MODERATE FACILITIES, BE- 
COMES A FORMIDABLE COMPETITOR 
OF THE “CHEWING GUM TRUST’ — 
DISTRIBUTION FIRST, THEN UNE 
NEWSPAPER IN A TOWN, DID THE 
BUSINESS. 





The ability of a properly ad- 
vertised article to win a national 


market against products made 
by a corporation seeking to 
establish a monopoly has _ been 


strikingly exemplined during the 
past two years in the success 
of “Chiclets,” a chewing-gum 
novelty which was first wide- 
ly marketed in the spring of 1904 
by Frank H. Fleer & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia. This concern was then, 
as to-day, a chewing-gum house 
independent of the so-called 
“chewing-gum trust.” The story 
of its success in competition with 
the “trust” can be best understood 
by a little sketch of the latter. 
The American Chicle Company, 
capitalized at $9,000,000, was or- 
ganized about ten years ago, and 
merged the Adams & Sons Co., 
of Brooklyn, owning “Adams’ 
Tutti Frutti Gum;” J. W. White 
& Son, of Cleveland, “White's 
Yucatan Gum;” Beeman Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, “Beeman’s Pepsin 
Gum ;’ ‘John Primley, Chicago, 
“California Fruit” and ‘Gold 
Box;” Kisme Gum Co., Louisville, 
“Kisme Gum,” and Britton & Co., 
Toronto, “Britton’s Pepsin Gum.” 
It is said that $6,000,000 of this 
capital represented the value of 
trademarks. The ostensible pur- 
pose of this corporation was to 
control the chicle output of Mexi- 
co, the raw product forming the 
basis of chewing-gum. But it is 
stated by independent manufac- 
turers that this purpose has never 
been accomplished. A large area 
of chicle land has been acquired, 
but of 2,500,000 pounds of chicle 
annually brought to the United 
States, the “trus! is said to pur- 
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chase fully 1,000,000 pounds in 
open market to make up its yearly 
consumption of over 2,000,000 
pounds. ‘Lhus 1,500,000 pounds 
ot the raw material are leit tor 
independent manufacturers, 

The American Chicle Company’s 
strength has laid in its control o1 
leading brands. These haye paid 
so weil that the company is now 
yielding about $1,000,000 a ‘year in 
dividends, Content with so happy 
a commercial situation, che “trusc 
neither sought to develop ‘new 
brands or increase the sales of the 
old by advertis.ng. Beeman’s and 
Primley’s brands were formerly 
advertised extensively in maga- 
zines and on billboards, but this 
expenditure the “trust” abolished. 
As for newspaper advertising, it 
is said that, notwithstanding the 
enormous volume of the chewing- 
gum business in this country, no 
newspaper advertising was ever 
used for such products until the 
campaign for “Chiclets” began. 
The “trust” simply kept along 
natural channels of demand, selling 
its products on the presumption 
that it controlled the output. Some 
billposting was done, and mediums 
like theater programmes and cur- 
tains were used, with show cards 
and hangers. But anyone who 
wished to talk about real adver- 
tising met with a chilly reception, 

To-day, however, the American 
Chicle Company seems to be a bit 
alarmed over developments the 
past two years, and has begun to 
use small spaces in the magazines, 
This change of heart is clearly 
due to “Chiclets.” 

“Chiclets” is now a well-known 
product, one of the first real nov- 
elties that has been introduced in 
chewing-gum for many years. A 
small tablet covered with pepper- 
mint candy, it is not only new, 
but seems the logical form that 
chewing-gum should take instead 
of the old-fashioned sticks. The 
Philadelphia concern originally 
made such an article eight or nine 
years ago, distributing it to friends 
of the company and to retailers as 
an oddity. Soon a light but steady 
demand sprang up for the little 
candy-coated tablets, and _ for 
some years the sales were large 
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enough to warrant regular manu- 
facture. The chief product of 
Frank H. Fleer & Co., however, 
was stick chewing-gums, of which 
two or three were sold widely 
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being sold under brands of vend- 
ing machine companies. About 
twenty or twenty-five independent 
manufacturers took the supply of 
chicle that was not consumed by 


Mr. MAYER M. Swaas, Jr. 


under brand names. The com- 
pany also did a good business in 
manufacturing high-grade goods 
for sale in vending machines, these 


the “trust” at the time of its or- 
ganization, but these passed away 
one by one, and to-day it is said 
there are not more than a half- 
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dozen independent mnaufacturers 
of importance. 

In 1903 Frank H, Fleer & Co. 
were doing a gross business of 
about $300,000 a year. To-day, 
after a campaign on “Chiclets,” 
their business is stated to be tully 
One-quarter that ot the “trust, ’ 
and a factory just opened in to- 
conto is the first of extensive 
additions that are to be made to 
manufacturing facilities. 

One day in 1903 Mayer M. 
Swaab, Jr., of Frank H. Fleer & 
Co., got to discussing advertising 
on his way from Philadelphia to 
New York with Clarence K. 
Arnold, the Philadelphia general 
agent. Mr. Arnold thought there 
was a good opportunity to exploit 
chewing-gum through advertising, 
and cited the American Chicle 
Company’s inactivity as one of the 
factors that promised success, 
Mr. Swaab was not so sanguine, 
and to show that chewing-gum 
advertising might be a serious 
source of loss talked of a cam- 
paign that had been undertaken 
by the Fleer concern some years 
before for its “Guru Kola” brand, 
a stick gum medicated with the 
kola nut, then being widely dis- 
cussed in the press and made the 
subject of experiments by army 
officers as a preventive of fatigue 
under great physical exertion. 
This campaign, directed by a large 
agency, sunk $40,000 with small 
return. Mr. Swaab attributed its 
failure to the fact that “Guru 
Kola Gum” had little novelty 
aside from its medication, was 
hampered by a poor trade name, 
and also to the fact that the copy 
used was small and had practically 
no human interest. 

Presently he produced a handful 
f “Chiclets,” and told how vari- 
ous manufacturers had experi- 
mented with candy-coated gums, 
Something had always stood in 
the way of a good product in this 
line. Either the coating was too 
hard, or too soft, or the colorings 
and flavors were not right. He 
believed that in “Chiclets” he had 
produced something new in chew- 
ing-gum, and the sales for several 
years past, without advertising of 
any kind, had demonstrated their 
stability as merchandise. 
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Mr. Arnold thought that such 
an article was worthy of a wider 
test through advertising. Not even 
an extended distribution had been 
attempted. Mr. Swaab admitted 
that there was logic in this. 

“But if we try out ‘Chiclets’ at 
all we shall want to give them a 
test so thorough that the value ot 
newspaper advertising in connec- 
tion with this product will be 
established beyond all doubt,” he 
said. 

“What sort of test would you 
consider conclusive?” asked the 
advertising agent, 

Mr. Swaab reflected a moment. 

“The city of Reading, Pa., is a 
curiosity in the chewing-gum 
trade,’ he replied. “It is almost 
wholly controlled by a local man- 
ufacturer, who makes a brand 
called ‘Kola Pepsin Gum.’ Aside 
from ‘Adams’ Pepsin Gum,’ which 
is sold there to some extent, no 
other brand has ever broken into 
Reading. We _ ourselves have 
large sales all through Eastern 
Pennsylvania, but the city of 
Reading has always been our 
stumbling block. We have never 
been able to market any of our 
brands there.” 

“Well, will you make an ap- 
propriation for a test there in one 
daily newspaper ?” 

“Yes—and if you win in Read- 
ing we will go further.” 

Mr. Swaab is a believer in dis- 
tribution before anything else, and 
has probably as thorough a grasp 
of its principles as anyone in his 
trade. Men were immediately sent 
into Reading with instructions to 
put “Chiclets’ in every store 
where demand would be likely to 
come, going from merchant to 
merchant and leaving goods in 
some quantity, however small, and 
on any condition, so that they 
would be ready for purchasers. 
The Reading Eagle was chosen as 
the daily paper_to be used. At 
that time the Eagle had a hard 
and fast rule against the admis- 
sion of any form of advertising 
illustration, but on representations 
from the Arnold agency the pub- 
lisher agreed to suspend it so that 
the novel test should have every 
advantage that newspaper adver- 
tising could give it. Spaces not 














less than 150 lines double column 
were taken, and in these were 
printed advertisements that copied 
the Old English lettering from 
the packages of “‘Chiclets” them- 
selves, with large outline illustra- 
tions and great white margins. 
The copy was so prominent and 
attractive that no one could miss 
it. Insertions were every other 
day. Within thirty days the 
thriving Pennsylvania Dutch city 
was not only familiar with ‘‘Chic- 
lets,” but had developed a demand 
that made the new chewing-gum 
the foremost seller there. 

“What goes in Reading is good 


enough for Philadelphia,’ Mr. 
Swaab decided. 
“All right,” agreed Mr. Arnold, 


“We can cover Philadelphia with 
one paper when you are ready to 
make the appropriation.” 

“Go ahead,” was the order, and 
the Evening Bulletin was selected 
as the medium. Philadelphia is 
conservative. Larger spaces were 
used, but the same style of copy 
was adhered to, and every-other- 
day insertions. As thorough a 
distribution preceded the adver- 
tising, and when demand com- 
menced it was as large and steady. 
The Quaker City was won in a 
few weeks. 
ern Pennsylvania were added, and 
then, in the middle of the sum- 
mer of 1904, Mr. Swaab and Mr. 
Arnold gave utterance to the same 
thought simultaneously : 

“New York,” they said. 

The largest single market for 
chewing-gum in the worid is the 
East Side of New York. Count- 
less thousands of packages are 
sold there daily, and by concentra- 


u 


tion the “trust” had made this 
market all its own. Adams’ 
brands led, and there was no 


good second in penny sales. Few 
five cent packages were sold. A 
second “trust” brand, Beeman’s, 
ran side by side with Adams’ in 
package sales. “Sen Sen” also 
had a fair five-cent demand, as 
did the Fleer stick gums, and 
other brands. But penny sales 
were almost wholly controlled by 
the Brooklyn branch of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company. A West- 
ern manufacturer, operating in- 
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Other cities in East- of 
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dependently, was at that time 
loading up New York jobbers 
with consignments * ‘on sale” of a 
gum called “Sweet Sixteen,” com. 
peting with the “trust’s” brand of 
“Kisme,” and had taken billboards 
liberally to give it publicity. Not 
a single New York jobber or 
wholesaler looked upon “Chiclets’ 
with favor. The Fleer organiza- 
tion thereupon canvassed the re- 
tail trade and made arrangements 
to have “Chiclets” sold at the 
points where traffic centers by 
boys and girls selling from boxes, 
handing out the single tablets for 
a cent. Out of 1,950 druggists in 
Greater New York more than 
1,600 were supplied with “Chic- 
lets’ before advertising started. 
Three newspapers were consider- 
ed necessary—the World, Tele- 
gram and Sun. No others have 
been used in New York at any 
time to popularize “Chiclets.” 
These were backed up by a liberal 
use of posters on elevated sta- 
tions in New York and Brooklyn, 
and an appeal was made to the 
better element of the public with 
high-grade designs, some of the 
pictures used on posters costing 
as much as $850 for design alone. 
Within a few months the sales 
“Chiclets”’ in New York be- 
came wider than those of all in- 
dependent brands combined, and 


the East Side was permanently 
won. Not long ago a canvass of 
this remarkable chewing-gum 


district showed that, after less 
than two years, about $1.50 worth 
of “Chiclets” is sold on the lower 
East Side for each $1 worth of 
the combined “trust” brands, while 
the high-grade trade in New York 
City has also been won on a 
similar scale. 

Boston followed New York. 
Then the territory between Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling, Atlantic City and 
Atlanta was taken up systematic- 
ally and covered by distribution 
and advertising. Chicago came 
next, and this summer, _ to 
strengthen the advertising there, 
500,000 samples of “Chiclets” are 
being distributed from door to 
door, with a half-million picture 
cards and 150,000 _ bookiets. 
Demonstrations are also being 
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made in the large stores. From 
Chicago the campaign was ex- 


tended to the Pacific Coast, and 
now the’company is working from 
the Coast east and from Chicago 
west. In between remains a large 
area still untouched. Demand has 
grown so fast that the company’s 
factories can hardly supply it in 
territory already covered. As 
soon as additions to the plants 
have been completed, however, 
the great Middle West will be 
taken up in the same way—first a 
canvass from store to store in 
each town, then newspaper adver- 
tising. 

The manufacture of “Chiclets” 
now amounts to more than $1,- 
000,000 yearly, and this novelty 
has distanced all the company s 
other products. Over $150,000 a 
year is being spent for advertising. 
Half of this goes into newspapers 
as direct stimulus to local distri- 
bution campaigns, while the wide 
territory thus far covered recently 
made it possible to add magazines, 
in-which a quarter of the appro- 
priation is now being spent. The 
remainder is divided between 
posters and cards on the subway 
and elevated lines of New York 
and Brooklyn, about $15,000 a 
year, and the necessary hangers, 


show cards, etc., for the retail 
trade with booklets and similar 
literature. When Philadelphia 


was won Mr. Swaab stated that 
the company’s output of a half- 
million “Chiclets” daily ought to 
be ultimately increased to 10,000,- 
ooo through newspaper advertis- 
ing. After two years’ operation 
the capacity of the factories has 
been brought up to 2,000,000 
daily, or 600,000,000 a year, and 
still there are not enough goods 
to take care of demand. “Chic- 
lets” are now distributed in res- 
taurants, after big banquets and 
used in hospitals to allay thirst. 
In addition to the stable demand 
of the Mollys and Lizzies, Bill the 
grocer’s boy and Tillie the type- 
writer, “Chiclets”’ have become 


staple with riders, drivers, auto- 
mobilists and athletes, and are in- 
cident to the card table, golf links, 
tennis courts and football grid- 
iron. 


The output at present ag- 
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gregates 3,750,000 pounds, or 1,880 
tons. Boxed and wrapped, it 
weighs over 3,000 tons, taking 1,- 
250,000 of the glass-covered cart 
tons that are associated with this 
article, and 32,000 wooden cases. 
At five cents for ten of the tablets, 
the retail value of the output is 
$3,000,000, and some notion of 
how the “trust's” territory has 
been invaded by advertising can 
be had when it is remembered 
that the annual expenditure for 
chewing-gums of all sorts in this 
country is $8,000,000. Yet this out- 
put allows only about seven “Chic- 
lets” per inhabitant per year, and 
the poss:bilities for future growth 
are enormous. That these possi- 
bilities will be utilized to the full 
by the Philadelphia concern there 
is no question. Lately the “trust” 
interests, evidently alarmed, have 
begun advertising in magazines, 
using small announcements. Ad- 
vertising after the market has 
been won by a novelty standard- 
ized under a popular name, how- 
ever, is a very different thing from 
entering a virgin field, 
++ 
MAN WITH THE BURIED 
TREASURE. 
_Mr. Banker, quite likely the Be- 
nighted Knights of the Buried Treas- 
ure have a large membership in your 
vicinity. Of course, you do not know 
who they are, for the man who has a 
gold-lined hole-in-the-ground down in 
the orchard isn’t going to tell you 
about it. He doesn’t know anything 
about your _ steel-lined vault and 
double-doored safe, or your 3 or 4 per 
cent interest, or your—why doesn’t he 
know? Isn’t it a fact that a man in 
the banking business is under a moral 
obligation to do what he can towards 
educating the money-hiders in correct 
methods of caring for their cash pos- 
sessions?—Bank Notes. 
—~+o+—_——_ 


THOUGHT IT WAS THE OLD 
MAN. 


THE 


The trademark of the Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company is an Indizn head, 
with the words, “The First Company 
in America’ over it. There are 
featners in the Indian’s hair. 

Recently the management of the 
company sent a lot of calendars to 
South Africa with the Indias head on 
them. This complaint came back from 
the company’s manager there: 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t send any 
mcre of those calendars. People here 
take the Indian head for a picturc of 
the company’s president.”—New York 
Sun, 











NEWSPAPERS AS GENERAL 
MEDIUMS. 


THE WORK OF CREATING NATIONAL 
BUSINESS HAS BEEN CARRIED ON 
BY THE MAGAZINES—DIFFICULT 
FOR THE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER 
TO CREATE SUCH BUSINESS—THE 
SPECIAL AGENT CANNOT DO IT— 


BUT IN ADVERTISING VALUE THE 
NEWSPAPER HAS CERTAIN ADVAN- 
TAGES, 


The newspaper has been curious- 
ly handicapped in the development 
of general advertising—especially 
in creating new business among 
manufacturers. It lacks nothing in 
advertising value that any other 
general medium possesses. But it 
has had no representation in fields 
where new advertising is being 
created. All general business that 
comes to the newspaper usually 
comes to: it last, and naturally on 
its merits. 

The magazines, the street cars 
and the billboards all have a heavy 
working force in the general field. 
They work nowhere else, in fact. 
Magazines have no local advertis- 
ing value, and the street car adver- 
tising man would much rather sign 
a contract for a general advertis- 
er’s six months’ use of all his cars 
than to try and get results for a 
local merchant on a small scale. 
The billboard man probably pays 
more attention to local business 
than any of the three, but 
his competition is as nothing 
against the service of a newspaper. 
But in the general field these three 
mediums are very strong. Their 
promotion work during the past 
five or ten years has resulted in the 
creation of a vast volume of na- 
tional advertising. The newspaper 
should have had a share of this, 
but has missed it through lack of 
representation. 

Has there been carelessness, lack 
of enterprise, inattention to his in- 
terests on the part of the news- 
paper publisher? 

Hardly that. The newspaper has 
been weak in the general field 
largely because there is no way of 
representing it there directly and 
adequately. True, every good daily 
has its special agent in the so- 
called “foreign field’—New York 
and Chicago. But the special agent 
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has never been a creator of general 
business. He cannot work on the 
same lines as a general agent or 
the magazine, billboard or street 
car solicitor. 

A magazine solicitor can go toa 
manufacturer, talk national adver- 
tising plans with him and sell him 
space in a medium that covers the 
whole country. So can the street 
car man and bill poster, thanks to 
consolidations of interests that 
have taken place among those me- 
diums. So can the general agent, 
who sells all mediums. But the 
special agent with a list of a dozen 
newspapers cannot always cover 
one State thoroughly for a national 
advertiser. Any promotion he does 
for advertising on a national scale 
would be likely to help his papers 
only intidentally—perhaps not at 
all. He has just a single corner of 
the general field to sell, and it is 
futile for him to try to create gen- 
eral business. So he wisely leaves 
broad promotion to competing 
mediums, and endeavors to secure 
for his list a rightful share of such 
general campaigns as are being ex- 
tended to the dailies. Thus, an ad- 
vertiser has to express some inter- 
est in daily papers before the spe- 
cial agent can afford to express in- 
terest in him. 

How is the newspaper to se- 
cure its own in a situation like 
this? 

Something might be acconiplished 
through an organized propaganda 
for dailies, through a bureau that 
would carry on promotion work for 
the newspapers as a whole. Indi- 
vidual newspapers might also se- 
cure business through traveling 
representatives who would call on 
manufacturers prominent in maga- 
zines and induce them to develop 
its particular city more thoroughly 
than can be done by any general 
medium, through use of newspa- 
pers in connection with direct work 
among local retailers. If the news- 
paper publisher were willing to go 
as far as some of the magazine men 
have done he would undertake 
part of this local retail work him- 
self. The real solution of the prob- 
lem, however, seems to be that 
eventually a good many general ad- 
vertisers, as they learn methods 
and mediums, will be likely to gra- 
vitate naturally toward newspapers, 
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There are some interesting reasons 
why this trend toward the dailies 
should occur in time. 

For example, magazine circula- 
tions are steadily increasing. Rates 
are consequently advancing. While 
the magazine is constantly becom- 
ing more costly the newspaper is 
bounded by local conditions that 
make an unreasonable increase in 
rates almost impossible. In addi- 
tion to this, the rate of a newspa- 
per is lower per thousand circula- 
tion than that of a magazine. All 
the advantage of cheapness is with 
the daily. 

Magazines scatter widely. In ad- 
dition to the cost of space neces- 
sary to cover the whole country, a 
manufacturer with a national cam- 
paign in hand must spend lavishly 
to build up his distribution. The 
days when blind advertising would 
force goods into retail stores and 
keep them there are past. They 
will never come again. Competi- 
tion in advertising is sure to bring 
in other manufacturers in the same 
line who will absorb the demand 
created by a competitor’s national 
advertising the moment he relaxes 
either in his magazine or distribu- 
tive work. Only the largest busi- 
ness houses can afford to keep up 
a propaganda over the entire coun- 
try year after year. For hundreds 
of smaller manufacturers the na- 
tural method seems to be that of 
developing certain sections instead 
of the whole country. Some indus- 
tries where competition is keenest 
have already divided territory by 
agreement, it is ‘said, as in the 
chocolate and cocoa trade. When 
a manufacturer’s promotion takes 
this form he is bound to come into 
the daily papers. 

The magazine is slow. It has no 
news value to an advertiser. From 
one month to two elapses between 
the day the advertisement is writ- 
ten and the day it sees light. But 
the newspaper can publish this 
morning for an advertiser an an- 
nouncement based on a trade deal 
he completed yesterday afternoon. 
As advertising grows and becomes 
more accurate in its appeal to a 
reader’s interests the news element 
becomes even more necessary. Not 
only are magazines so slow as to 
make news announcements impos- 
sible, but often a general announce- 


ment loses its force through some 
emergency that arises during the 
time the magazine ad. is being 
printed. A railroad hesitates to 
publish a rate in the monthlies, for 
a competitor may publish a lower 
rate in the newspapers before the 
ad. appears. In magazines that ap- 
peared a week after the San Fran- 
cisco disaster were railroad adver- 
tisements of trips to a city that, 
when finally seen by readers, had 
been destroyed. 

The daily paper has no peer in 
the esteem of retailers. The in- 
terval between a magazine adver- 
tisement and the genuine, lasting 
demand in a retail store is often 
long. With large advertisers who 
have continued their publicity many 
years, like Royal Baking Powder 
and Sapolio, the retailer has no 
distrust. He knows that though 
results may be slow they will be 
sure. But the new magazine ad- 
vertiser with a new commodity 
cannot be given the same confi- 
dence. In the magazines he may 
seek to create local demand for the 
retailer by forwarding him inquir- 
ies from his section. These may 
not be many in number. If the 
retailer puts in stock this new 
article some weeks must. still 
elapse before demand has become 
strong and steady. By that time, 
for all he knows, the new advertis- 
er may have withdrawn and he be 
left to “hold the bag,” as has hap- 
pened to him before in just such 
circumstances. But the advertiser 
who is developing a single section 
of the country with newspaper ad- 
vertising gets the ear of the retailer 
at once. There is his advertising 
in that day’s papers, and to-morrow 
people will be asking for these 
goods. Even if advertising is dis- 
continued next week, the moderate 
stock he puts in will be cleared 
out. Newspaper advertising of a 
new article represents to him the 
minimum of risk. 


———.— 


A_ system of universal coupons for 
building trade through premiums, with 
specimens of the coupons and ecerti- 
ficates tipped into its pages, is described 
in a book from the Manufacturers’ 
Trademark Association, 253 Broadway, 
New York. These coupons are sold 
to manufacturers to be enclosed with 
goods, and are redeemed by the com- 
pany. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE PROPO- 
SITION. 


LIBERALITY OF THE AUTO MANU. 
FACTURERS’ EXPENDITURE IN GEN- 
ERAL MEDIUMS AND TRADE JOUR- 
NALS—OVER $1,000,000 GOES TO 
EIGHT MOTOR TRADE JOURNALS 
ALONE, AND $500,000 TO TWELVE 
GENERAL MAGAZINES—WHY 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING IS GEN- 
ERAL, AND NEWSPAPERS ARE DE- 
PENDED UPON FOR DIRECT SELLING. 


Few single lines of general ad- 
vertising in magazines and dailies 
run to such a yearly aggregate as 
the automobile publicity. Some 
conception of this expenditure is 
given in estimates made by Col- 
lier’s of the amounts spent for 
auto advertising in twelve leading 
magazines during 1905, the aggre- 
gate for these twelve publications 
alone being nearly half a million 
dollars : 

















Cash 
Publication. Expenditure. 

OOTIOE Bo assnbieis.0's sasiewiss $83,692.15 
Saturday Evening Post.. 83,602.20 
McClure’s. .. 61,938.00 
Everybody's . 53,948.16 
Munsey’s .... 50,076.88 
Harper’s..... 29.658.00 
Scribner’s...... 274714.40 
American Magazine. ... 22,970.64 
MONIIMES iis.ainia aie veasiie soaks 22,684.20 
Review of Reviews...... 21,281.68 
DAIS saisins<10:910:0 410660 ese 18,751.20 
SNOCIE ose o:00.<10:.:0:6, 0008 12,731.13 

TOUR acsiksccccnsaes $483,448.64 


The magazines that carry some 
auto advertising, however, must 
be not less than fifty in number, 
and perhaps nearer one hundred. 
Apart from this there is an ex- 
penditure fully as large in daily 
papers. Nor is this the whole. 
After general mediums, comes the 
trade press of the auto industry, 
with an estimated expenditure 
yearly of at least $1,000,000, of 
which some interesting figures are 
given below. 

This outlay for publicity is re- 
markable when the size of the 
automobile industry in this coun- 
try is known, for the gross value 
of all American machines turned 
out in 1904 was less than $35,- 
000,000, and the number of cars 
produced 26,601. The average 
automobile manufacturer, there- 
fore, must spend a good deal in 
excess of five per cent of his gross 
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receipts for advertising, quite 
apart from the heavy selling ex- 
penses that are naturally incurred 
in a field where exhibitions and 
branch salesrooms must be main- 
tained, 

Figures of expenditure in the 
auto trade press are a little start- 
ling. From trustworthy sources 
it 1s learned that a computation 
was lately made, covering adver- 
tising in 83 issues of six auto 
trade weeklies and two monthlies, 
The time selected was the early 
months of this year, when auto 
shows are on and the selling sea- 
son is at its height. These eight 
trade journals had an aggregate 
of 5,360 pages of auto advertising 
in 83 issues, costing the advertis- 
ers a gross total of $230,000. The 
average for each issue of each 
journal was about $2,700, and the 
yearly receipts of these publica- 
tions has been estimated at $900,- 
ooo from automobile advertisers, 
with another $100,000 from the 
advertising of auto accessories. 
The total circulation of these 
journals was estimated at from 
60,000 to 75,000 copies per issue, 
and individually they have from 
2,000 to 25,000 circulation each. 

This trade journal advertising 
has been running about three 
years now, and leading manufac- 
turers seem to feel that a little 
too much money is being spent in 
such channels. The trade press 
reaches, in addition to manufac- 
turers, a large number of owners, 
chauffeurs, garage proprietors, etc. 
On this account it is regarded as 
highly valuable for advertising 
tires, lamps, speed recorders, tool 
kits, spark-plugs, oil and_ lubri- 
eants, accessories and_ supplies. 
But the value of the trade press 
for reaching the man who does 
not own a car is questioned. To 
interest this public only general 
mediums seem widely serviceable, 
and the probability is that, as 
manufacturers grow more certain 
of their ground in advertising, 
there will be a decrease of auto- 
mobile announcements in the trade 
press. But the trade journals will 
probably have a steady increase 
of accessory and supply advertis- 
ing. This great volume of auto 
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advertising in the trade press has 
not been built so much on actual 
results obtained as upon the spirit 
of rivalry that led manutacturers 
to compete in the size of space. 
Inflation exists, and must be re- 
duced. Is there inflation in the 
general field of auto advertising? 
Are manufacturers getting a just 
return irom their publicity? 

Some of them seem to teel that 
their expenditure in magazines 
znd newspapers is too heavy, but 
others have testified their faith in 
advertising by keeping it up when 
no publicity was needed to sell 
their output. The demand for 
cars of reputation has been so 
great in this country the past two 
years that there has been no satis- 
fying it. 

“Had a man of means purchas- 
ed all the Packard cars obtainabie 
last year,” said an authority in 
this tield the other day, “he couid 
sell them to-day at a good profit, 
and this is true of some other 
leading makes.” 

Yet with such conditions of 
prosperity facing them, most of 
the leading American builders 
have continued to advertise ex- 
tensively. Their object is to pre- 
pare for the future, to make rep- 
utation, to get the start in a field 
that is bound to have more and 
more competition as this extra- 
ordinary demand for machines 
brings in new makers. And their 
general advertising has accom- 
plished this purpose. To-day 
those cars that have been adver- 
tised the longest and most widely 
are best-known and valued among 
American machines. 

Magazine advertising in the 
automobile industry is rather 
discouraging in one respect. Peo- 
ple who buy motor cars will not 
answer ads or ask for literature. 
For along time there was the im- 
pression that a number of replies 
which could be secured denoted 
the worth or worthlessness of 2 
publication. To cater to this 
mistaken idea, some solicitors for 
periodicals of the more pupular 
kinds encouraged auto advertisers 
to offer a* slight souvenir for a 
reply. In all cases where any- 
thing was offered the replies were 
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naturally plentiful. But when it 
came to making sales these cheap- 
ly-purchased inquiries teil tat. 
Wisdom now dictates that maga- 
zine advertising for motors must 
be confined to general publicity 
lines. Booklets and catalogues 
are offered, it 1s true, and some 
of great ingenuity, describing 
routes for motor tours in this 
country and Europe, with all the 
information of a guide-book, as 
well as trips made v0 test endur- 
ance, economy, etc. But these are 
incidental to the main purpose ot 
magazine advertising. The name 
and price of a car, an illustration, 
a brief description of points ot 
superiority and the names and 
addresses of branch salesrooms— 
these make up the average auto- 
mobile advertisement in the maga- 
zines. There is no attempt to 
create interest, because interest in 
motoring is spreading like a 
prairie fire, fanned by countless 
columns of motor news in the 
daily papers. In the case of some 
of the best-known cars there is 
not even an attempt to sell mat 
chines through the magazines, be- 
cause the makers might not have 
it in their power to make imme- 
diate delivery. Some manufac- 
turers have made an advertising 
point of this very fact, and an- 
nounce that they are in a position 
to deliver machines when speci- 
fied. Testimonials often form 
part of the auto ad, and as the 
selling season wanes along in 
early summer different manufac- 
turers publish accounts of endur- 
ance, touring and economy feats 
their cars have lately performed. 

Newspaper advertising is chicf- 
ly concentrated in centers of in- 
terest. Those competent to spean 
say that the American manufac- 
turer who makes a reliable car can 
easily sell one-fourth of his prod- 
uct right in New York City. Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other large cities seem to draw in- 
tending purchasers through their 
auto shows, and these exhibitions. 
with manufacturers’ branch sales- 
rooms, are backed up by heavy 
newspaper advertising in the sell- 
ing season, The latter begins right 
after Christmas and lasts well into 
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July. For direct sales the daily 
newspaper distances all other me- 
diums. It carries the news of 
shows, racing, touring, etc., and 
all the year round has reading 
matter that feeds a manufacturer’s 
display announcements. Compar- 
ed with the magazine its field of 
activity is restricted. But actual 
selling of automobiles is largely 
a local proposition, to be worked 
cut at close range in the cities. 
if the “poor man’s car’ ever 
becomes a tactor in this industry, 
the magazines may be employed in 
direct selling. ‘then, naturally, 
different methods can be put into 
operation. Already there are 
motor cars to be had for less than 
the price of a good piano. The 
Detroit “Automobile Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, offers its 
“Paragon” car at $375, or for $400 
with top and lamps. The cost to 
operate this machine is said to be 
half a cent a mile. Compared with 
the highest priced American cars, 
selling from $11,000 to $14,000, it 
is a remarkable production. Ex- 
pansion in the auto field, though, 
seems to be in the direction of the 
best cars just now, and prices are 
steadily going up under the 
stimulus of demand and the im- 
provement in workmanship need- 
ed to turn out motors that can 
hold their own with foreign cars. 
So the day when the “poor man’s 


car” will be sold by mail through 
the magazines and farm papers 


seems a good way off. Low-priced 
cars are still experimental. The 
poor man probably goes to a 
second-hand dealer. Yet it is 
confidently predicted that a re- 
liable, serviceable vehicle will one 
day be sold for no more than was 
asked for the earliest bicycles. 
The motor truck for freighting 
and delivery purposes is part of 
the automobile proposition, but 
compared with advertising of 
touring cars and runabouts - its 
publicity has been limited. Manu. 
facturers say that such vehicles 
are sold direct through solicitors, 
who call on business houses that 
have an extensive equipment of 
rolling stock. Some advertising of 
motor trucks has been published 
in retail trade journals to reach 
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business men who require only 
one or two delivery vehicles, and 
a few manufacturers have gone 
nto general magazines with the 
same object in view, 

In 1904 the automobile industry 
of this country, according to a 
writer in Pearson’s, had $21,313,- 
ooo invested, and had already 
passed in importance our tin-plate 
industry, fur output and piano 
trade. The expenditure of $35,- 
000,000 for motors at primary cost 
inolved an additional expense of 
$70,000,000 in running them. Many 
other industries have felt the 
motor’s stimulus. It has created 
demand for new kinds of clothes 
and raised real estate values 
around all the cities. Municipali. 
ties and States have appropriated 
millions for better roads, and dur. 
ing the past two years some of the 
leading schools and industrial uni- 
versities have added courses of 
instruction for chauffeurs. A di- 
rectory giving specifications of 
every car made, lists 136 manufac- 
turers and 416 different models. 

Among the American builders 
prominent in advertising, as well 
as American agents for foreign 
cars who also use space in general 


and trade mediums, are the 
following: 

Aerocar Co., Detroit. 

American Motor Car Co., Indian- 
apolis, 

Ariel Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Austin Automobile Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa, 

Auto-Car Equipment Co., Buffalo. 

Babcock Electric Carriage Co., 
Buffalo. 

Berkshire Automobile Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Cleveland Motor Car Co., Cleveland 
Columbus Buggy Co., Columbus, O 
Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp., New 


Britain, Conn. 

Darracq Motor Car Co. (Darracq’’) 
New York. 

Dayton Motor Car Co., Dayton, O. 

Decauville Automobile Co. (English 
“Daimler”) New York. 

Deere-Clark Motor Car Co., Moline, 
Illinois. 

Detroit De- 
troit. 

Detroit Fe Vehicle Co., Detroit. 

E. H. V. Co., (Middletown, Conn, 

Electric Vehicle Co. (“Columbia’’) 
Hartford, Conn. 

Flmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, O. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 

Forest City Motor Car Co., 
sillon, O, 


Automobile Mfg. Co., 


Mas- 
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— Mfg. Co., H. H., Syracuse, 


veattison Wagon Co., Grand Rapids, 
1c. 


a Automobile Co., Kokomo, 

ntiol- Ten im. CE. 1. A. 7.”) NY. 

-_—" & Co. (“Rambier’’) Kenosha, 

~ Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Knox Motor Truck Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Locomobile Co, of America, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Logan Construction Co., Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 


Lozier Motor Co., New York. 
Matheson Co, of ‘New York, N. Y. 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., om 

Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis. 

Napier Motor Co. of "America, Bos- 
ton. 

National Motor Vehicle Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Northern Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland. 

Pope Mfg. Co. (‘‘Hartford’’) Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Pope Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, 


(‘““Waverley’’) 


Pope Motor Car Co. (‘Toledo’) 
Toledo, O. 

Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Rossell Co, of America (“Limous- 
ine’) New York. 

Royal Motor Car Co., Cleveland. 


— & Mabley (“Simplex”) New 


“Smith Auto Co., Topeka, Kan. 
Stearns Co., F. B., Cleveland. 


Stevens Tool and Arm Co., T., 
(‘“‘Stevens-Duryea”) Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

Studebaker Automobile Co., South 
Bend, Ind, 

Thomas Motor Co., Buffalo. 


Waltham Mfg. Co. (“Orient Buck- 
board”) Waltham, Mass, 
Wayne Automobile Co., Detroit. 


White Sewing Machine Co., Cleve- 
land. 
Winton Motor Carriage Co., Cleve- 


and. 
ee 


WHY THE NEWSPAPER IS 
FIRST 





An eminent magazine editor gave 
it out as his opinion, not long ago, 
that magazines nowadays wield a 
greater influence than newspapers, 
and that their influence is increas- 
ing while that of the newspaper is 
diminishing. People read newspa- 
pers on the run, this veteran be- 
lieves. But the magazine is taken 
up when they have leisure. Hence, 
more influence. 

A magazine editor, of course, is 
entitled to such an opinion, just as 
a large mill owner would be en- 
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titled to a belief that people eat 
more bread and cereals to-day and 
iess meat, with a resultant benefit 
to their general health. 

This magazine theorem is being 
pretty widely circulated lately, and 
is often found lying around where 
an advertiser can get hold of it. 
Probably no other thing of the 
kind has so much sophistry con- 
cealed in it. 

There are not in this country 
more than one hundred publica- 
tions of the true magazine class 
that are valuable to an advertiser. 
If a monthly output of 15,000,000 
copies were allowed to this hun- 
dred it would be a liberal estimate. 
That would include both monthly 
and weekly magazines. 

But in the United States there 
are 2,350 daily newspapers, with 
just about that much circulation 
every twenty-four hours—15,000,000 
daily, it is estimated, or nearly 
half a billion copies a month, Be- 
sides these, there are nearly 15,000 
weekly newspapers, with an esti- 
mated circulation per issue of 
31,000,000 copies Or 125,000,000 a 
month. So that numerically the 
magazine’s influence looks pretty 
small potatoes compared with the 
newspaper's. 

‘he magazine unquestionably has 
influence as a prime mover of pub- 
lic sentiment. Practically all the 
great investigations that have late- 
ly occupied the people of this 
country started with magazines, 
except that of the beef inquiry, 
which originated in a novel. The 
circulation of “The Jungle” was 
very small compared to that of a 
magazine like Everybody's (only 
20,000 copies were sold before the 
newspapers took it up), but the 
book had as wide an influence on 
public opinion as any series of 
magazine articles, simply because it 
drew the attention of the newspa- 
pers. The patent medicine agita- 
tion of two magazines was not 
widely taken up by the newspapers, 
and has attracted ——- 
small attention. Mr. Lawson got 
to the public through the newspa- 
pers by way of a magazine, and the 
public abandoned Wall Street. His 
articles also gave the clue to in- 
surance mismanagement, but the 
real investigations were a result of 
newspaper agitation, in which the 




















New York World led. Collier's 
unearthed one corner of the beet 
scandals early in 1905, but stopped 
after a single article on uncleanli- 
ness which attracted little public 
interest. “The Jungle” got to the 
newspapers a year later, and a Gov- 
ernment inquiry followed. But pat- 
ent medicine exposures, largely left 
to be worked out by magazine in- 
fluence alone, resulted only in the 
introduction here and there of a 
‘ew labeling bills that mostly died 
in State Legislatures. 

The harm an advertiser is likely 
to come to if he overestimates 
magazine influence and underesti- 


mates that of the newspaper is 
this: 
The newspaper, especially the 


daily, is the medium nearest to all 
the people everywhere, and the one 
that reaches them oftenest and 
touches them on the widest num- 
ber of personal interests, and the 
most vital. The daily newspaper 
not only contains the list of deaths 
that interest every person in a town 
but the latest information about 
such directly important matters as 
taxes, improvements, land values, 
prices of produce, raw materials, 
securities and the bread and butter 
of life. It carries the news of 
books, theaters, society, religion— 
the refined and the spiritual. It is 
the only periodical that wields an 
atom of political influence. It takes 
up at once and spreads informa- 
tion about all things the public is 
interested in, from the bicycle to 
the automobile, and the race horse 
to roller skating. 

Every other line of reading mat- 
ter in a daily newspaper, not ex- 
cluding news, directly feeds some 
one’s cash till. It follows realty 
movements and develops values. It 
stimulates travel near and far, and 
creates fifty per cent. of the interest 
that leads to our enormous patron- 
age of summer and winter re- 
sorts. Its book columns sell the 
books, its theater columns fill the 
theaters, its musical and art criti- 
cism feed the concerts and picture 
auctions, its fashion notes and 
woman’s page have direct action on 
merchants’ receipts, its sporting 
page keeps vast business interests 
alive. In this commercial influence 
no periodical is to be compared 
with the daily newspaper. 
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The magazine’s circulation anil 


influence are wide enough. It 
reaches a select clientele and is read 
in moments of leisure, and the 
average of its readers’ purchasing 
power is probably higher than that 
of any newspaper’s as a whole. But 
its influence is all along the line 
of special interests, whereas the 
newspaper's influence is a definite 
force upon everybody in a com- 
munity. Men may read the news- 
paper hurriedly, but they are never 
too hurried to read it. The daily 
newspaper covers interests that 
they cannot neglect. They prob- 
ably read the magazine when they 
have leisure. When they have none 
they omit it. A magazine will 
safely bear neglect for a month or 
two. But nobody wants to over- 
look to-day’s newspaper. 

The advertising value of the 
newspaper is the widest of any me- 
dium because its human interest is 
widest. Until that influence. touch- 
ing everybody in a community 
daily, is lessened, its advertising 
value will always be the most di- 
rect influence a general advertiser 
can bring to bear upon its com- 
munity. General advertising has 
developed in magazines because 
novelties and luxuries have thus 
far predominated among advertised 
commodities, or because where the 
more staple things of life have 
been exploited an appeal to special 
classes has been made. But as ad- 
vertising extends to the staples, and 
distribution makes the whole na- 
tion an advertiser’s market, the use 
of newspapers will be inevitable. 
This is a proposition self-evident. 
It isn’t a matter of theory at all, 
but of figures, and will stand as 
long as 2,350 publications is greater 
than 100, and 500,000,000 copies 
greater than 15,000,000. 

—————+.—_—_—_ 

In the French newspapers advertise- 
ments are measured by the brevier (8- 
point) line, which runs nine to the 
inch, The width of advertising col- 
umns var’es, the widest being 2 inches. 


This makes the use of electrotypes 
difficult.—Profitable Advertising. 





Mr. Ryeton—Yes, Silas took twenty 
bottles of that thar famous patent me- 


dicine. 
Mr. Crawfoot— And then did he sign 


a testimonial? 
Mr. Ryeton—No; 
pledge.—Chicago Daily 


then he s'gned the 
News. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL PRESS 
TO THE ADVER- 
TISER. 

By E. R. McAnilis, 

It has been truly said that any- 
thing which can be used in or 
about the home or farm will find 
a ready and profitable market 
through the agricultural press. It 
will be my aim in this article to 
point out to the general or mail- 
order advertiser the advantage, 
even the necessity, of awakening 
to the situation and taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented 
for profitable trade with his 

brother on the farm. 

First, a word as to the magni- 
tude of the proposition which 
confronts the advertiser who is 
seeking information on this sub- 


ject. The total real-estate valua- 
tion of the American farmer is 
over twenty billions of dollars, 


and his income for last. year alone 
was over five and a half billion 


dollars. The richest class of peo- 
ple in America to-day are the 
farmers. The “man with the hoe” 


is the man of the hour, 

There are about six million 
farms in the United States, and 
the country has a total rural and 
quasi-rural population of almost 
fifty-five millions, approximately 
eleven million families, or over 
seventy per cent of the total pop- 
ulation. The reports on this sub- 
ject show that these eleven mil- 
lion families consume upward of 
five billion dollars’ worth of goods 
per annum. Pretty good field for 
some one, is it not? 

The farmer’s family has, in 
many respects, as many wants as 
the city man’s, and it is certainly 
evident that the farmer is as well 
able to pay tor the goods he wants 
as the city man. The publications 
which reach this multitude of 
buyers, the agricultural press of 
America, should command the re- 
spect and attention of general ad- 
vertisers, as well as special adver- 
tisers who wish to reach this 
class. 

There are something like five 
hundred of these publications, 
which cover the agricultural dis- 
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tricts as the snow covers the 
fields in winter. Of this number, 
probably 240 are monthlies, 160 
are weeklies, fifty are semi- 
monthlies and the balance are 
dailies, semi or tri-weeklies and 
quarterlies. Some of these have 
circulations national in character, 
others are confined to particular 
sections of individual States, but 
the influence wielded by them as 
a whole is marvelous. 

The farmer and his family have 
no direct facilities for shopping 
other than the small stores in the 
towns and villages near which 
they live. To secure better prices 
and a wider variety and quality of 
goods, they have come to realize 
the advantages of mail-order buy- 
ing, and it is the advertiser who 
stands ready to take advantage of 
this tendency on the part of the 
farmer who will in after years 
have reason to bestow his thanks 
on the agricultural papers who 
have been so great a factor in 
his success. 

Inasmuch as the facilities in the 
rural districts for purchasing a 
complete assortment of the neces- 
sities of life are very inadequate, 
and prices are naturally quite 
high by reason of the ‘““middle- 
man’s” profit and poor transpor- 
tation facilities, it stands to rea- 
son that the advertisers who ap- 
peal to the ruralists ought to be 
able to secure at least a good fif- 
teen or twenty per cent of this 
five-billion-dollar annual expendi- 
ture. But it is a well-known fact 
that not much over two per cent 
of that trade is obtained by ad- 
vertisers. So it will be readily 
seen that the mail-order business 
proper (for after all, that is prac- 
tically what constitutes the great 
bulk of advertising) has not been 
developed to one-tenth the possi- 
bilities that are to be reasonably 
expected for it at this time. 

The country population has al- 
ways manifested a more or less 
exclusive and almost antagonistic 
bearing toward the small towns 
near which they live. They are 
decidedly independent by nature, 
and carry this trait to a marked 
degree into the business of the 
farm, They will attend the big 











celebrations in the nearby towns, 
provided the towns foot the bills, 
but when it comes to getting good 
goods at the lowest price, the 
farmer will have his own way, if 
he has to place his order a thou- 
sand miles away, The same locomo- 
tive, mayhap, that conveyed his cars of 
live-stock to some great packing 
center, will return laden down 
with merchandise purchased through 
his farm paper. 

Undoubtedly one of the great- 
est factors in the upbuilding 
of the mail-order buying habit of 
the American farmer has _ been 
and will continue to be the thou- 
sands of rural mail routes scat- 
tered throughout the agricultural 
districts. There are over thirty- 
five thousand of these routes in 
operation at this time, and new 
ones are being started at the rate 
of about 125 per week. These 
not only obviate to a large ex- 
tent the necessity of the farmer 
“going to town,” but they place 
him in constant and close touch 
with the commercial centers hun- 
dreds of miles away, thanks to 
the advertising columns of his 
farm papers. 

Where the farmer now served 
by one of these routes formerly 
made semi-weekly trips to town, 
he now goes but once in every 
two or three weeks, and often- 


times longer. But his list of 
farm papers has more than 
doubled, and his bank checks 


gladden the heart of the adver- 
tiser who is alive to the possibili- 
ties, and who tells his story in a 
plain, honest way through the col- 
umns of these papers. 

There is no general advertiser 
in the country but who should be 
intensely interested in these agri- 
cultural papers, in the people they 
reach and in what they stand for. 
The advertiser not only has the 
people before him, but he has also 
the opportune moment. And 
herein lies the secret of the pay- 
ing qualities of the farm paper, 
in that it covers almost the entire 
range of life of its readers. The 
entire reading matter of the pa- 
per is in entire accord and sym- 
pathy with the advertisement. 
Thus, the value of an advertise- 
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ment for certain farm machinery 
is largely enhanced by an article 
in the same issue, probably on the 
same page, dealing with that very 
subject. This same thing holds 
true of almost any article that can 
be advertised, 

These advertising columns are 
the realm in which buyer and 
maker meet; the farmer is no 
longer at the mercy of the middle- 


man. Improved machinery, im- 
plements and_ processes have 
halved the cost of raising his 


crops, and have also halved the 
labor of the farmer,—the agricult- 
ural press has been his educator. 
The city man has with him al- 
ways the large city department 
store, with its lavish display, and 
that other salary entangler, the 
installment house. The farmer, 
who owns the broad acres that 
mean fortune to him, has _ the 
agricultural press for his “show- 
window,” and lives content. 


This is probably one of the 
reasons why the farm papers 
prove generally better “pullers” 


than the mail-order journals, for 
while it is true that, generally 
speaking, the mail-order pa- 
pers produce an amount of. in- 
quiries, they do not produce any- 
thing like the proportion of sales 
they should, and compare very 
unfavorably with the sales secured 


through agricultural mediums. 
Another reason for the success 
of the farm paper is that the 


farmer has come to demand a 
higher class of merchandise than 
is usually offered in the mail- 
order papers. He wants the best 
and is generally willing to pay 
for it. 

He is also growing more in 
favor of clean advertising col- 
umns in the paper read by him- 
self and family. A large number 
of the leading agricultural papers 
have been quick to note this ten- 
dency, and have barred everything 
in the slightest degree objection- 
able, some of them going further 
and absolutely guaranteeing any 
purchasing reader against loss 
from fake or criminal advertisers. 





An advertisement should first attract, 
then interest, and finally educate.— 


Mahin’s Messenger, 
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A SHORT ARGUMENT WHY 
YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
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P RINTERS’ IN K—the weekly journal for advertisers—is good 











for two things—for its facts and for its ideas—for its informa- 

tion and for its stimulation. 

The man who cannot make an average extraction of one idea 
per issue will never succeed in any business under the sun. 

There is no other publication that has exerted so great an in- 
fluence on the business methods of the country, and, for that mat- 
ter, of the world. 

Think a minute and you will see that I em right. 

Advertising is by far the greatest single division of business— 
the most far-reaching—the most influential! in determining plans, 
policies and profits. 

Trademarks are guarantees of honesty in manufacture; trade- 
marks are useless if not known, and they cannot be known without 
advertising. 

The trademark is generally the most valuable asset of a busi- 
ness and its establishment is costly. 

Advertising is the tool or machine with which it is made, and 
the cost is high or low according to the skill and knowledge with 
which it is handled. 

This skill and knowledge is not born in any man any more 
than an education in law, medicine or civil engineering is the result 
of ae influence. 

% % % 

An education in advertising is secured by the same methods 
that bring education in any other subject—by study and practice— 
by keeping pace with the progress of the art. 

* Ok 

You are certainly thinking and working every day to devise 
methods for producing sales and trademarks at lowcost in quick time. 

No one of us can be all-wise. Nobody can have a corner on 
all the knowledge and ideas in the advertising world, and so every 
one must be benefited by reading PRINTERS’ INK, into which there 
comes, in the course of a year, a record of just about every new 
idea or fact in the selling end of the business world. 

The work of helping sales by printed words is exacting. It is 
expensive if poorly done. There is no other work in which a really 
good thought may produce such bountiful return. 

Many and many a business success comes from the inception 
and development of a single good advertising idea—and I guess no 
idea comes straight down from Heaven pure and undefiled—I guess 
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not. Good ideas are developments of other ideas. A suggestion 
starts a train of thought over a new mental road, and somewhere 
along the line is the idea you've been looking for. 

of 

Do you know what PRINTERS’ INK is ? 

It is a-sieve—it is a separator. 

It contains many pages of solid type, but they hold only the 
cream. Enough material comes in every week to make two, or 
tive, or twenty times as many pages. It is all sifted and the best is 
passed on to you. 

Don’t expect to like it all—don’t expect every line to be useful 
to you. Don’t look for profit on every page or even in every issue. 

How much do you want for a two-dollar bill ? 

Aren’t ideas worth as much as cigars ? Sposen we say two- 
for-a-quarter ? 

Sixteen ideas per year from fifty-two issues ! 

The chances are a good many to one that if you'll take any copy 
in one hand and a blue pencil in the other, and mark every idea or 
suggestion, you'll find more than sixteen blue marks in one issue, 

oo % * 

There’s another end to the proposition—the fact end. 

The man who is spending his money, or his boss’s money, for 
advertising, must have a few facts to go on—and the Lord knows 
they are hard enough to get in this business. 

Now, PRINTERS’ INK is the offspring of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and is published from the same office. 

And Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is the only 
source of accurate information about American newspapers. Its 
drag-net is set all the while for facts, and all of its information is 
available for use in PRINTERS’ INK. 

Publications change. Their relative positions in their field are 
not the same this year as last. Things are happening all the while 
that should have an effect on next year’s plans—on next year’s list 
of publications an advertiser should use. 

%* % % 

Sometimes you get these things definitely in PRINTERS’ INkK— 
sometimes you see only a few straws that show the wind direction. 
Anyway you keep in touch with what is going on, and you’ve got 
to keep in touch, or you'll pretty soon be a hide-bound volume of 
back numbers. 

* * % 

The subscription price of Printers’ Ink is TWO 
DOLLARS a year, ONE DOLLAR for six months, al- 
ways payable in advance. 

Address, with check or money order, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW BUILDING FOR. THE 
NEW YORK. “EVENING 
POST.” 


What will probably be one of 
the finest newspaper offices in the 
United States, when completed, is 
to be erected by the New York 
Evening Post on Vesey street, 
overlooking St. Paul’s church- 
yard. Work on the foundations 
has already been begun, and it is 


expected that the new edifice will 





be ready for occupancy within a 
year, 

The new building will be thirteen 
stories h'gh, and below the level 
of the street there will be a base- 
ment and sub-basement, making 
fifteen floors in all. The Evening 
Post will reserve for its own use 
the two basements, one-third of 
the ground floor, and the four 
upper floors. The rema‘nder of 
the building will be rented for 
office purposes, 

The electric plant and presses 
will be located in the sub-base- 
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ment. Around the., press-room 
will run a .yisitor’s» gallery | iw 
which the public will be freeiy ad- 
mitted. ‘Lhe basement ‘above ‘the 
press-room will be occupied by 
the mail.ng department. On the 
ground floor will be an office tor 
the accommodation of the public, 
but the main business office will 
be on the tenth floor, Here the 
business manager, the advertising 
manager and the cashier will have 
their offices. On this floor also 
a large room will be set apart for 
the use of the advertising solici- 
tors. 

The private offices of the edi- 
tor-in-chief, the managing editor 
and other members of the edi- 
torial staff will be on the eleventh 
tloor, Here, also, will be the 
news department—the desks of 
the reporters being arranged in 
semi-circular rows around a cen- 
tral space, to be occupied by 
the desk of the city editor. 
The balance of the eleventh 
floor will be occupied by the li- 
brary, a reception room = and 
rooms for the telegraph operators 
and heads of special departments. 
The remaining floors will be oc- 
cupied by the composing rooms, 
a lunch room, kitchen and toilet 
rooms, and by a long smoking 
gallery. 

Before the p'ans of the new 
building were drawn the archi- 
tect, Mr. Robert D. Kohn, made 
a careful study of the leading 
newspaper office buildings, east 
and west. in order that every 
commendable feature of existing 
buildings might be embodied in 
the Post’s new home. 

BETTER WINDOWS NOWADAYS. 

In line with many other forms of 
advertising, there has been a marked 
advancement in window work, more 
and more time, thought and study be- 
ing devoted to their use and less to 
their abuse. 

One striking evidence of this fact is 
the frequence with which store fronts 
are changed, remodelling work going 
on at almost every turn, the store- 
keeper’s one ambition now being to get 
as much “show” space out of his win- 
dow and as much of a display into it 
as__ possible. Unattractive, skimpy. 
much divided windows are fast becom- 
ing a thing of the past, and elegant 
plates are almost entirely superseding 
them.-—Berlin’s Flyer. 
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E STAR GALAXY 
TO DATE. 












ILLINOIS. 
COCR 6 Sciedense Daily News. 
Chitage:cis sas. - Tribune. 
Chea BOs. 0 o.0:000 508 ...Record-Herald. 
CRAROs...5 5: ss se pbe0e8e0 Examiner. 
SOND inc nncednasunnsai Daily Review. 
WOR CWINE 4 wesccusae eens Herald. 
POGIIG.. cc cdisies d0sds obscene 
Peoria Journal. 
INDIANA, 
Crawfordsville, ..cspccsisee.cecas Journal. 
Indianapolis. ....ccccccccccccccs News. 
Indianapolis.....ccccccccccccecs Star. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis ........Journal. ° 
Minneapolis........ Tribune. 
Minneapolis........ Farm, Stock and Home. 
Minneapolis........ Svenska Amerikanska 
Posten. 
Oty PMU oo ddi sais 50 see Pioneer Press. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia........ Cocceece Bulletin. 
Philadelphia... .0.0'. sviecereese Press. 
Philadelphia: p:00.05¢e0000s Farm Journal. 
PUGET ccs dcicesiene .0s< was Post. 
West, Chestet....55 0.66060, < Local News. 
NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn ....+ssesececess Standard Union. 
New York City....64...: Printers’ Ink. 
WMI sss cd vhowcenwne Evening News. 
Mount Vernon...... .... Argus. 
DOP os sccgnesseccc ns ...» Record, 
CALIFORNIA. 
abate 6. <sswicekereweinsscdcsxe Herald. 
COLORADO. 
Demver........ccccrcccescccsccccees Post. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport . Morning Telegram and Union, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington........... ... Evening Star. 
GEORGIA. 

PRIME S505! . cheese i cévenes News. 
YT ELEY Cort) oT eee Chronicle, 
IOWA. 

Des Moines..... ... Successful Farming. 

Sioux City..... ese. Tribune, 
MARYLAND. 

WOMIMOTE 6 ois 6 ho sce 00 Hwa hie ole News. 


OMI B54 sk satan Ses octiare Globe 
PCM ars 3 ¢.0:c GF ces .eecesee Enterprise. 
MECHIGAN. 

Jackson... 000.005 seeeeee Morning Patriot. 
MISSOURI, 

Rigttsas City 2. ciccccccccccvccccccccs Star. 
NEBRASKA. 

Tf. Ghas ce odets cca co ees Daily Star, 

Lincoln.......+++++.- State Journal and 


Evening News. 


NEW JERSEY. 


REO BAe so oc: can cascesces . oe. Register, 
OHIO. 
RMR, co sce! sassscccenss Beacon Journal. 
OREGON, 
Partha s.ccccccntecmeseessscces Journal. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
COMMA a asic cia csecesetesiorace DtMte 
TENNOSSEE. 
Knoxville.,..,..... Journal and Tribune, 
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' VIRGINIA. 


Richmond......... ...«. Times-Dispatch. 


WASHINGTON. 


REID a vc sS die beeb ace Post-Intelligencer. 

BORIIBS sssvescvines sax Times, 
WISCONSIN, 

Milwaukee.... . Journal. 

RACINE. 00065008 Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

CANADA. 

POON osccseenaennn Star 

I La Presse. 

RUE os ce kensasaben Mail and Empire. 

WOR sive sscceevenay Colonist. 


These fifty-five papers not only 
tell their but go 
further. Their membership in the 


circulation, 


Star Galaxy indicates that they 
are willing to have their state- 
ments investigated. 

Membership in the Star Galaxy 
indicates that a publication pos- 
sessing it is not only willing to tell 
the truth about the number of cop- 
ics it prints, but that it has adopted 
truth and openness regarding cir- 
culation as a permanent business 
policy. Such a publication would 
probably continue to state its cir- 
culation if the latter were falling 
instead of rising. 

When 


his 


begins to 
state regularly 
he soon grows to like the prac- 
If he begins with the 
simple requirements of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Diréctory, 
setting down the number of 
perfect copies printed each is- 


a publisher 
circulation 


tice. 


sue for a year and then divid- 
ing the total by the number of is- 
sues, he is usually led, sooner or 
later, to attempt to ‘make his 
statement more impressive to the 
It to 


attach statements 


advertiser. may occur 


him to to h’s 
an affidavit, though by an oath 


apart from court proceedings he 
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He 
prints a daily statement at the 
top of his editorial columns, and 
on his letter-heads, and opens his 


in no way perjures himself. 


books and pressroom, paper ac- 
counts and postoffice records to 
advertisers. He may invite in the 
invest gators of an auditing cor- 
poration or association that make 
a business of examining publish- 
crs’ records, issuing certificates as 
to the number of papers they be- 
lieve were printed and sold during 
a certain period. short, 
will become so interested in tell- 


In he 
ing about his circulation that, if 
a month were to go by and no 
detailed statement were sent out 
at least in the form of a paper 
folder, the publisher would prob- 
ably feel that something very vital 
to the business had been over- 
looked. 

It is usually the papers of this 
class that are regarded by adver- 
tisers as a known, reliable quan- 
tity. 

To the publisher who tells the 
truth, there is no known method 
by his statements can be 
made so binding upon himself or 
so impressive to advertisers as 
through a membership in the Star 
Galaxy. 

First—He is in good company. 
There are comparatively few pub- 
lications in the United States and 
Canada which would be likely to 
pass the critical requirements for 
admission into this group. 

Second—He 
quietus on those underhand ru- 
mors and assertions that competi- 
tors often feel bound to use as a 
matter of business, Auditors’ cer- 


which 


forever puts the 











tificates, affidavits and all other 
means of guaranteeing circulation 
statements are open to doubt be- 
cause they carry no penalty, while 
even where a publisher backs his 
statement with a sum of cash, to 
be forfeited if it can be assailed 
successfully, he is still the stake- 
holder, and open.to suspicion as 
such, 

Third—He secures a very val- 
uable form of advertising at an 
extremely small cost. In 
Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory the Guarantee Star is 
the only form of display permit- 
tea to a publication in the cata- 
loge description, except for a 
small cut.of a publication plant, 
and each paper bearing the Star 
has, in the space allotted to its 
formal not:ce, a mark that irresist- 
ibly attracts the eye of anyone con- 
sulting this reference work. The 
number of persons who look into 
this book annually may not run 
into the hundreds of thousands, 
but it must be remembered that 
practically every reader is in 
search of information about the 
best papers, and usually with the 
intention of placing advertising in 
them. 

Fourth—The guarantee applies 
not only to a newspaper's rating 
in Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory, but is available for use 
with regular statements of circu- 
lation in the Roll of Honor, and 
may also be applied to any de- 
tailed statement that a publisher 
sees fit to issue in any other way. 

These considerations, together 
with the sterling character of the 
papers comprising the Star 
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Galaxy, indicates its value to pub. 


lishers and advertisers. It is 
probable that before the 1907 
edition of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory is published, 
the Star Galaxy will have reached 
the century mark. A careful con. 
sideration of the papers now rep. 
resented will show that by nt 
manner or means could the ser- 
vice each offers to advertisers in 
its community or class be dupli- 
cated by using any other papers. 
As the so-called Gold Marks 0. 























Rowell’s American Newspapei 
Directory (@®) represent the 


cream of advertising mediums in 
quality of circulation, the Star 
Galaxy stands for the cream a) 
cuantity and reliability and ger 
uine advertising value. 














There is one other pcculia, 
quality about the Star Guarantes. 
It gives the newspaper a greay 
deal of advertising for nothing. 
for the publication for whict) 
the Guarantee is once put up is 
FOREVER AFTER advertised free in 
the Directory, so long as its av- 
erage issues are duly reported, 
More than that, the paper having 
the Star is perpetually noted and 
spoken of as one of a high class, 
and this service goes on and on 
without any cost whatever. No 
paper, however, that is careless or 
inexact about preparing its re. 
port of copies issued should ever 
meddle with the Guarantee Star, 
for although it is an emblem of 
high worth it will prove some. 
thing like dynamite to the papey 
that thus invites investigation ati! 
then gets itself convicted of errar 














or prevarication, 
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(A Roll of Honor} 


(FOURTH YEAR.) 
No amount of money cau buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption 





are accepted 


from publisners who, accord- 


ing to tne 1906 issue of Kowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submittea tor 
that euition of tne Directory a detailea circulation statement. auty signed and datea, 


also from publishers who for some reason failea 


to obtain a figure rating in the 19.6 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as describea apove, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state- 


ment being available for use in the 19C7 issue of tne 


culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the 1 


American Newspaper Direc tory. Cir- 
ast Named character are marked with an (> ). 


These are generally regarded the publishers whe believe that an advertiser has aright 


to know wnat he pays Nis naru casn tor 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s America 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute ace uracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most seare hing investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1905,6.58 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. dy. Act. av. 1905,2,781. 
Actual aver, for Oct., Nov. aud Dec., 1905, 8.968, 


CALIFORNIA. 








Mountain View. Signs of the ) Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1905. 22.580. 

A Oakland. Herald. Arerage 

May, 1906, 19. dr, June, 1906, 

GUAR 22,010, Largest cir.in Oakland. 

AN Ouly Pacific Coast daily circula- 

TEEO tion guaranteed ty Rowell’s 


American Newspaper Directory. 





Oakland, Tribune, evening. Average for 12 
months ending December 54, 1905, duily 13,4 

San Franciseo. Pai ific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1.427; May, 16, 1,700, 

San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly, 

literary ; two hundred and eignt pages, 5x 
Cirewation 1904, 48,916: year ending Nov., ’05, 
bY. $16. J MeCormick, 120 Jackson Bc ue” 
vard, Chie: go, Illinois, Eastern representative. 
\\ ijltam A eWilson, 44 East 23d St., New York 
City, New York representative. Home (Offices, 
431 California Street. 


COLORADO. 
Den ver. Clay’s Keview, sehecpge 
‘etuai aver. Jor 1904, 10 6, for 1906, 
y » . f ost Pri 
Mt wate, es en. oh ve Sy 60.104. 
Average for June, 1906, dy. &2 2.020; Sy. 71.648, 
[3 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ansonia, Sentinel, dy. Aver. for 
E. Katz, Speciai Agent, N. 























Perry A. Clay, 
11.658 


ting and Pub 














GUA 
on 
TEED 


1905, &. O22, 


Sworn ee av 
E. Katz, Special agent, ! 


Bridgeport, Evening Post. 
S905, 


11,025, 








Bridgeport. Telegram-Union. Sworn daily 
av, 1905. 10.471. Wantadea one cent a word 

Merld Journal, 
Sor 195, 7,337. 





evening. Actual arerage 


Meriden, Morning 
Duily average for 1905, 





he ord and Republican. 
78. 





New Haven, Evening Register. daily, Actual 
av. for 1905, 18.711: Sunday, 11.811, 








New Uav dium, dy. Arer.1904,7.857; 
1905, 8,686. E, Katz, Special Agent. N.Y. 

New Haven. Union. 16,209. 
ist 3 mos, 196. 16,486. Agi.. AN. ¥. 

New London. Day, ewg. Arer, 1915, 6.109; 
4st 5 mos. 1906,6.012, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. ¥. 

Norwalk. bs Evening. Hour. 
endiigo Dec.. 17 
by Ass’n 1m. ‘ado 

Norwich. 
1904, & 





Average 1905, 
E. Katz, Spec. 








Daily average year 
Aprileire., as certified 
s.all returns deducted, 2.869. 
Bulletin 
1905, 3. 






morning. 
20; now, 


Arerage for 
woven 





800; 
w aterbury. Republican. dy er. for 1905. 
648. La Coste & maxwell i “apenas: wp. os 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. Evening ponds daily and Sun 
day. Daily average for 195 550 (OO). 
FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy. Ar 
ist 4 mos, 1906, 9,407. 





5. 





1905, 8.9 
E. Katz, Sp. Agent. 


GEORGIA. 


Atiantn. Journal, dy. Av. 1905,46.038. 
wy 47. 8. Semr- weekly 56.781; 
517; Sun., & 


~— “actual daily average 15, 
. Beckwith. Sp. 1g.. N. Y. & Chi 
At . The Southern Ruralist. Swor n aver 

Sirst six mos, (916, 62.96 6 copies monthly Bevin 

ning Sent. ist, 70, 009 guaranteed, semi-monthly. 


20: 


aS 





Su 
May. 1906, 
TT; semi-wy., T4.281. 

















Auguata, Chronicle. 


Only morning paper. 
1905 average. 6,048. 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,880; sirst three months of 1906 591i. 


Cit'zen. Daily 


1,029, 


Cuatro. 


average 
months 1906, 


Jirst sir 


First four months 1906, 
j Wee kelu. 43. 446, 








Champaign. News. 
daily, 3.076 


Chieag.. 


cep ers’ lelper, monthly ($2.00), 
Bai:ers’ He!per 


‘0 Average for 1905,4.100(O0). 








Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette. weekly; $2.00. 
Averaue circulation 1905, to Dé ist, 66.605. 
Chicago, Dental Ti Review, monthly Actucl 


average for 1905, 3,703, 
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‘Canada’s Greatest Newspapers.’’ 


The Montreal Daily Star 
‘The Family Herald & Weekly Star 


q Now is the time to bring your 
goods before the people of Canada— 
the richest and most productive 
country in the world. Canadians 
have money to spend and, on ac- 
count of the proximity, must look 
to the United States for many of 
their necessities. 





q Inaugurate your advertising cam- 
paign in Montreal, the Metropolis of 
Canada. You can reach over 95 per 
cent of the English-speaking popula- 
tion of that city every day through 
the use of a single newspaper—THE 
Dairy Srar, 


q You can bring your goods before 
the attention of the English buying 
classes of the entire Dominion 
through a systematic campaign in 
the columns of Tue Famiry Heratp 
AnD Weekty Star. ‘This paper is 
regularly received in over 92 per 
cent of the rural districts between 
Vancouver and Montreal. 


qg Further particulars regarding 
Montreal and Canada, sworn circula- 
tion statements, rates, etc., furnished 
for the asking. 

SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES : 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y, PERRY, 
Tribune Building, New York. Tribune Building, Chicago, 
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Chicago, _—— Avenape Sor 1905. 14 4,6 
806 copies dailu; 90% circulation in city; 
larger city circulation a an any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
Association of American Advertisers. Smith & 
Thompson, Representatives. 

Chicago. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 

Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and Naticnal Rural. 
Actual aver., 1965, 30.700, Jan,, 1906, 42,460 

Chicago. Inland rrinter. Actual average cir- 
culation Sor 1905, 15.866 (O ©). 

Ohieago, Orange Judd Farmer. Only agricul- 
tural weekly covering the prosperous Wester: 
States. Circulation is never less than 90.000, 
The count made Oct. 20, 1905, showed 85,120 
paid subscribers. leaches yeasty 90% of the post- 
offices in Nebraska; 80% of the postoffices in 
Illinois. Michigan. 1. Iowa and Minn- 
esota; half the povtoffices in Indiana and Kansas 
and two thirds of those in the Dakotas. All 
vertisements guaranteed. 

Ohieagu, Recora-Herald, Arerage 194, daily 
145.761, Sunday 199.400. average 1905, daily 
146.456, Sunday 204.559. 

2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Heraid 

(Aalw is guaranteed by the pub- 

TEED lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 








Chieago, Svenska Set: oon. Sworn 
average December, 1905. 21,7 


Chieago. System. ee The System Co.. 
pub. Eastern office | Madison Ave.,N. Y. Aver- 
age for year ending, March, 1906, 50.556. Cur 
rent average in excess 88 of BU.4 000. 


Chicago. The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, xnd the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ing (OO). 


Dixon. Star, daily except Sunday, no weekly. 
Crreuiation, daily average for 1905, 8. 12%—larg- 
est of any paper in Lee County or no charges. 


Peoria. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual average for 1905, d’y 21,042. S’y 9,674. 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1905, a 
040. Sundays over 15.000. E. Katz, S. AwN.Y 


Indianapolis, Up-to-Date Farming. 1905 av., 
156,250 semi-monthly; 75c. a line. Write us 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net averuge Jor 195. 24.890 


Princeton, Clarion-News, daily ont weekly. 
Daily average 1906, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 


Riehmord. Sun-Telegram. Sworn ar, 1905, dy. 
2.744; year ending June, 1906. 8,989. 


Mictenend. The Evening Item, daily. vv 
arerage net paid circulation for 1905, 4,074; six 
mouths ending June 30, 196, 4.262; for June, 
1906,4,449. Over 3.200 out ‘of 4800 Richmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 
Item 


Routh Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average, 
1905,%7.205. Sworn aver. Jor May, 1906, 7,548. 


IOWA. 
Davenport. Catholic Messenger, weekly. 
Actual average for 1905, 5,814. 


venport. Times, Daily aver. June 12.021, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
tnan any other paper or no pay Jor space, 


Dea Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young 
publisher. Actual average sold 19/5. 39.178 
Present circulation orer 40.000. Citu and State 
circulation largest m Iowa. More local advertis- 
ing in 1905 in 342 issues than any competitor in 
365 issues. The rate Jive cents a line, 

_ttethessssints 


Dea Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or Iowa 


Muscatine. Journal, Daily av. 1905, 5,882. 
Semi-weekly 5,098. 


Sioux City, Journal, daily. Average for 1905 
sworn, 24.961. «av. Jor Feb., 1906, 26,7 pe 
Prints most news and most foreign and local ad 
vertising. Read in 8v per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Olty. Tripune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average 1905, 24.287: May, 1906, 26.409, 

The paper of largest paid circulation. Ninety 
per cent of Sioux City’s reading public reads 
the Tribune. Only Lowa paper that has the 
Guaranteed Star, 


KANSAS. 
Uutchinaon, News. Daily 1905, 8.485. E. 
Katz, Special Ageut, N. Y. 


Lawrenee, World, evening and week! + Copies 
printed, /#5, daily, 8.57 8; weekly, 8,1 


Wichita, Star, weekly. Average for year end- 
ing Junuary, 1906, 2.845. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington, Leeder: Ar.’05,, evg. 4.694. Sun. 
6.163; May, dy. 5.865. Sun. 6.968. E. Katz, S.A. 


Marton, Crittenden Kecord, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 

Owensboro. Inquirer. Duy. ar., 1905, 1.91 
May, ’06, 2,622, Payne & Young, ‘N.Y. and Cute: 

Owenxbeoro, Massenmes. Sworn oases circu- 
lation for 1905, 2.471; June, 1906, 8.418 


LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Item. official “Pg pes of the 
sity. Av. cir. for Jan,, Feb, and March, 1906, 
25,864; av. cir. Jan., 196, 24.618: for Feb., 
1906, 2.419; for March, 1906, 26. 0603 Jor April, 


1906, 26, 090. 
—— 

Auguatna. Comfort, m H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual averaye sor 1905, “e ‘sabe 578. 

Augusta, Kennebec Journal, *. and wy. 
Average daily, 195. 6,986, weekly, 2.090. 

Ranger. aera. Average Jor 1905, daily 
9.45%. weexly 29.1 

Dover. hg Observer. Actual weekly 
average 1905. 2.0 

Lewiston, Brena Journal, Gaily, Aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (© ©). weekly 17.448 (© ©). 

Phillips, Maine Wooas ano Woodsman.week!y, 
J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1W5, 8.07%. 


Portland, Evening Express, Arerage for 1905, 
daily 12.005. Sunduy Telegram. 8,428, 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis. U. 8. Naval Institute, Proceedings 
of;q.; copies printed av.ur. end’g Sept. 1905,1,637, 
Baltimore, American, dy. Av.42mo. to Jan 31, 
06,64,187. Sun., 59,942. No return priv: sleye. 
Baltimore. News, daily, Kvening News Pub- 
a eee Average 198i, 60.6738, For 
me. 1906, 67.994, 
he absolute currectness of the 
L an circulation rating accorded 
UA the NEWS is quaranteed oy the 
AN puis. of poet 8 saat 
“aay Ne who w 
pay one hiadred doliars to “the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boaton. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual arerage 1905, 99,491, 
Boaton. Globe. Average 1905. datly, 192.584, 
Sunday, 299.648. “Largest Circulation Daily 
of any twocent paper in the United States. 
100.000 more circulat: on oar any other —s 
paper in New Engl 
morning and asternoon editions for one one. 
t@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
[Attala teed by the publishers of 
Se Ps Rowell’s American News- 
EE paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully cone 











paper. Average circulation sor apr., dy. 2%,647, 


troverts its accuracy. 
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One Milton and a Quarter Copres 
Of Very ISSUC OF (O4FERE 


go oul Wrapped 
Mthe this. 







re) cota 
ard a 
we : 














To put out a Millon and a 
Quarter copies of a magazine even in bundles 
of dozens fifties, and hundreds would be quite a task But few 


people realze the immense amount of detail work entailed in mail- 





ing a Millon and a Quarter copies of a magazine, each copy in a 





separate wrapper to just that number of individuals. Yet this is ‘4 





done by COMFORT every month, year in and year oat. Further, 





the copies are routed according to Post-offices and States, and are ¢ 





sorted and sacked in such a way that they go direct to their desti- 





nation practically without handling by the Post-office, other than: 
10 transport and deliver. COMFORT employees doa large portion; , 


of the work which would otherwise be done by the Post-office. . 













This 1s done to expedite the transmission and delivery of copies 
re 






t's ‘the every copy in a separate wrapper” feat 






ure of COMFORT'S circulation which largely ex- 






plains the splendid results which advertisers ge! 


who use its columns. Ask any advertising agent 






about COMFORT, or write to 






W H GANNETT, Pub., Inc 
AUGUSTA. MAINE 


NEW YORK 1105 Flatiron Bidg CHICAGO. 1635 Marquette Bldg 
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Boston. Evening Transcript (O©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day aav. 


Boaton. Post. Average for May, 1906, Boston 
285.683; Boston sunday Post, 
Daily gain over May, 1905, 7.8793 
Sunday gain over May, 195. 44.69%. Flat 
rates, r. 0.p. daily. 20 cents; Sunday, 18 cents. 
nD gaia Breakfast Table Paper of New Eng- 
anu 


The Ever Growing 
Boston “Post” 


252,615 


Boston “ Posts” Per Week Day 
Largest in History of the Boston 
Pia,” 














Gain Per Day 


4 1 ol 7 Over June One 


Year Ago. 


June, 1906, Sunday Average: 


227,602 


Boston “ Posts” Per Sunday 
Gain Per Sunday 


37, 831 Over June One 


Year Ago. 
Other papers may rise, 
Other papers may fall, 
But the Boston “ Post ” grows 
Right along through it all. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 





Saginaw. Sunday. 


Courier-Herald. daily, 
Average 1915.12.89 4: June. 1906, 14. 471 





Saginaw. Evening News. daily. 
1905, 16.710; June, 1906, 20,207, 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapoiia, tarmers’ Tribune. twice a-week, 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1905, 46.428. 


Minneupoiis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actuai average 1905, 87,187; first 
six months 1906, 100,050. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 

lewspaper Directory. Circulation te 
practically conjine to the rarmers 
of Minnesota. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin aud Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section must prontably, 


Average for 


Minneapolls. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1905 average daily c:rrculation 67.388, Dail 
average circulat:oi or June, 1906, 4. 275) 
Aver, Suu day circulation, June, 1906,71.081. 

The absolute ‘accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed by the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
thai any el in its jeld. It 
brings resul 


UA 
one 
TEED 


Minneapolis, School Education, mo. Cir. 4 
9,850. Leading educationai journal in the N.- cw 

Minnenpolia« Tribune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
Est. 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. The Sunday 
Tribune average per issue sor the first three 
montns of 1906 was 82.709. The daily Tribune 
average per tet deel the first three months of 
1916, was 105,1 
CIRCULA 


= 1 "The Evening Tribune 1s guar- 
anteed to nave a laryer circula- 
tion than any cther Minneup- 
olis newspaper’s evening edi- 


GUAR tion. The carrier-delivery of 
AN the daily Tribune in Minneap- 
TEED olis is many thousands greater 


than that of any other news- 

paper. The city circulation 

by Am. Newee alone erceeds 43.000 daily. The 

paper Direce- Tribune ia the recognized 

tory. Want Ad paper of Minne. 
apolin. 


‘ 


Minnexpolia. Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
swan J. Turnblad, pun. 1905,51.512. 


&t. Paul. A. O. U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 

St. Paul. Btegeten. Averagen 
1905, 60,568 daily 


St. Paul, The shaman. s.-mo. 
line, with ome ged 


old for year 


Rate, 40e, per 
—— Sor six months 





Fall River. News. Largest cir’n. Daily ar. ’05, 
6,668.36). Robt. Tomes. Rep., 116 Nassau St..N.¥. 


Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for 1905, 
5,805. 


Springfield, Farm and Home. National Agri- 
cultural semi-monthy. Total paid circulation, 
b Distributed at 59.164 postoffices, 
Eastern and Western editions. Ali advertise- 
ments guaranteed, 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping, mo. Aver- 
aye 1/95, 206.083. No issue iess than 200.000, 
All advertisements gua: anteed. 

Springfield. New Kngland Homestead. vane 
important agricultural weekly in New Englan 
Paid circulation, 40,000, Reaches every post- 
office in Mass. Rk. I.. and Conn., and all in Ver 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. except a few in 
the woods. All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. (Opinion sete, dai!ty(@ ©). 
Paid average for 1905, 4.25 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian. Telegram Dy. av. last three months, 
1905,5.171. Payne «& Youngs. Specials. 


Grand Rapid«. kvening Press dy. Average 
1905, 46.456. Covers Western Michigan. 





ending L 


&t. Paul. Pieneet aaa 


Net average circula- 
tion for January—bDaily 55.302. Sunday 32.- 
Sv. 


6, 92.6 


The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Presa circulation state- 
meuts is guaranteed by the ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the money due for sub- 
scriptions is collected,showing that 
subscribers take the r because 


UA 
a Ps 
TEEO 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
ing to circulation are open to investigation, 


Winona. The Winona Republican - Herald, 
oldest, largest and best newspaper in Minnesota 
outside the Twin Cities and Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin. Globe, dail Average 1905, 18.894; 
June, 1905,15.252. HE. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Kanane City. Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all maal-order and general advertisers. 
St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 35,148. Smith &- Thompson, Hust. Rep. 





St Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 
Actual average fur 1905, 9.925. 





St. Louis. Interstate Grocer has three times 





Jackaon, Morning Patriot. Average June 
6,811; Sunday, 6,992; weekly (April). 2. 


gis.’ 





more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery papers combined. Never less than 5.000, 




















>~oe 
7 


su ee eeGe 
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ARE You ADVERTISERS 


AFTER MONEY? 


If so, Here’s a Tip Worth While 
Considering. 


The advertising rates of THE DENVER Posr are higher than 
those of any other Colorado paper. This is because its circula- 
tion is greater than that of the three other Denver papers 
combined, and because it uses more white paper than the 
three other Denver papers together. 

You can buy a 100-line advertisement in THE Post for $7. 
In The News, Republican and Times together for $14. Now, 
Mr. Advertiser, or Mr. Expert, or anyone else, 


WE WILL GIVE YOU 
$1,000 IN CASH 


the money to be in your hand before you start, if, upon investi- 
gation, you do not find to your own satisfaction that the cir- 
culation of THE DENVER PostT exceeds the combined circula- 
tion of The News, Republican and Times, and that your $7 
adv. in THE Post reaches more people than the $14 adv. in the 
three other papers. If your investigation doesn’t prove this, 
and you are to be the judge, the $1,000 is yours. 

THE Post carries twice as many Want Ads as the three 
other papers combined. THE SunDAY Post of July 7th had 
4,856 Want Ads; its nearest competitor 1,714. 1t contained 
127.7 columns of advertisements from home merchants. For 
the week the story was: 


TOTAL ADVERTISING. 


Ee CORRS GODS IO OOO OCT E Oa 538.7 Columns. 
Nearest Competitor................ 387 j.0 es 
Post beat Nearest Competitor ..... 151.7 Columns. 


If you are a member of the Association of American Adver- 
tisers, write at once to the secretary for his report of the news- 
paper situation in Colorado. It’s mighty interesting reading. 


The average circulation of THE Post for June was: 
MRAM cise is aera 52,020 Sunday........... 71,648 


It is the only Denver paper holding a certificate 
of circulation from the Association of American _ 4m 
Advertisers. The only one guaranteed by Rowell. oat 
The only one that issues a monthly sworn state- ay 
ment of circulation. 








Advertising Representatives : 
HAND, KNOX & CONE CO. 
Temple Court, NEW YORK. Boyce Building, CHICAGO. 
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St. Louis. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1905, 
8.041 (© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower 
monthly. Areray¢ sor 1903.106.625: average sor 
1904. 104.750: average for 1905, 105,541, 


MONTANA. 


Inter-Mountain. Sworn average daily 
T76. Aver. Dec., 1905, 12.698. 


Missoula. Missouiian, — morning. Av 
1905, daily. 4.1%2; Sunday, 6.40%. Doubled in 
size, advertising undcirculation past 78 months. 


NEBRASEA. 


Lineoin. Daily Star. evening 


Butte. 
cire’n 1905.11. 





and Sunday morning. Actual 
Aaa daily average sor 1904,15.239. 
A for 1905, 16.409. Only Neb- 
TEED raska paper that has the 


Guarantee Star. 


Lincoln. Deuvsch- a Farmer, weekly 
Average 1905, 147.0% 

Lineoin. “77 naan weekly. 
for 1905, 150.7354. 


L inaste ausanil and News. 
1905, 27,092. 


Actualaverage 
Daily average 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year ending January, 1906, 40,714. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashua, Telegraph. The only daily in city. 
Sworn aver. for 6 mos, ending Mar, 31,'06,4,410 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1905, 
6.5158; st 3 mos. 1906. 6.965: March, 1906,7,191. 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. <Arerage Jor 
1905, 22.546. First six months 1906, 23,085. 
Newark. Evening News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. average for 1965. 60.102; Apr. 06. 63,782. 
Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 195, 2.874. 
first 4 months, 1906, 2 - It’sthe leading paper. 
Trenton. Times. Arerage. 1904, 14.774; 1905 
16.458; April, 18,528. Only evening paper. 


NEW YORK. 


Pe Evening Journal. Daily average for 
W5. 16.512. IJt’sthe leading paper. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Aver.jsor year end. March, 1906, 12,416 (2) 

Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av./905, Sunday 86.- 
374; daily 48.008; Enquirer, even.. 31.027. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88.457: 195 94,690. 


Catakill, Recorder. 











1905 average. 8.811; May, 
1906.8.988. Best adv. medium in Hudson Vailey. 


Leader, evening. 1904, 


6.595. 


Corning. 
6.23582 1906. 

Cortinnd, Democrat Fridays. Kst.1840. Aver. 
1905, 2.126. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Giens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. Only ov'g paper 
Average year ending March «1, 1906, 2.3 

LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826, Av. 1905, 2,287. 
Largest wy. cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.’s. 


Average, 


Mount Vernon. Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average 1 year ending June, 1906, 8.532. 

Newburgh. News. daily. Av. 1905, 5.160. 
3,000 more than all other Newb'gh paperscomoined 





New York City. 

New York. American Agriculturist. Best 
farm and family agricultural weekly in Midale 
and Southern States. Circulates 100.000 cop- 
ies weekiy, of which 95.468 are actual paid 
subscribers. as per count of June 1, 1905. The 
extraordinary character and purchasing power 
of its readers is emphasized by the fact that 
AMERICAN AGRICULTOURIST’S subscribers in New 
York include every postoffice in the State. In 
New Jersey it goes to 77% of all the postoffices; in 
ne poe J oi in Pennsylvania 74%, in Ohio 85%. 
and to 204 to 40¢ of the postoffices in the Southern 
States. aul ‘advertisements guaranteed. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Pre- 
Guaran- 
Excess, 78.296. 


Army & Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Actual weeiciy 


American Magazine Cates Menthty), 
sent average circulation, 256.104, 
teed average, 250,000. 


averuge for first 19 iss 





ues. 


16.9.592 (OO). 
Atlantis. Daily Greek newspaper. Actuai aver- 


aye for 195, 9.858. 








Raker’s Review. monthly. W. Kk. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average Sor 1905 5.008, 

Benziger’s magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905,44,166. pres- 
ent circulation. 50. ovo. 

Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). 


Krank Queen, 
Pub. Co,, Lta. Aver. for 195, 26,.2283(OO). 








Har@ware Dealers’ Magazine. morthly. 
In 1905, average issve. 19.020 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT. Pub.. 253 Broaaway. 


_ Jewish Morning Journal. 


duorage Sor 1965, 
54.668. ly 


Only Jewish morning dai 





Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, 5.341. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal ‘for advertisers, “— 
lished every W édne sday. Established 1888. Ac- 
tual weekly average for 1903, 11.001. Actual 
weerly average for 194, 14,918. “Actual weelcly 
average for 1915,15.090 copies, Actual weerly 
average Jor the first seventeen weeks in 1906, end- 
ing April 25, 16,250 copies. 


The People’s Home Journal. 544.541 monthiy. 
Good Literature, 444.667 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1905—all vid-in-advance sub- 
seribers. EF. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
errculation for year ending May, 1906, 5.805; 
May. 1906, issue. 7.3 


ers by 
The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average 1905, 13.158. 
The World. Actual arer. ror 1905, Morn,. 306. 
490, Evening, 71.706. Sunday, 411.074. 
Schenectady. Gazette. daily. A. 
Actual average Sor 1904, 12.574; 1905, 
Syracune, Evening fleraia. daily. 
pub 


> nyrncuse, Post-Standard. Daily circulation 
27.000 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
po the vest medium for legitimate advertisers, 
Utiea. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1905, 2.645 
Utien. Press. git 
Average for 1905. 14.88 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Coneord. Twice-a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 195, 2,262. 


sore eas Ba Cele es weekly. 
S72. Av. 194, 9.756. 








Liecty. 
3.058. 


Herald o., 
Aver, 1905, daily 35. 552. Sunday 40.098. 

















Otto A, Meyer, publisher. 
». 


Av, 1903, 
v. for 1905, 10,206, 


reece ale Evening Times. Leads all afternoon 

ers in — between Richmond and 

; anta, Full A, P. dispatches. Actual duily 
average 1905, 4.251. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any vther daily in the State. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forka, Normanden. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 37,795. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan ee Finnish 
Actual average for 1905, 10 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer, Est. 1841. Actual 


reed average 1905, 77.899 (&): Sunday, 74.960 
(3%); June, 1006, 74,180 r* Sunday, $1,828, 
Columbus, Hunter-Trader-Trapper, monthly, 
Actuat average circulution 1905, 22.708, 
Coshocton, Age, Dily av. 1905, 2,128; in city 
10,000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly. 











Dayton. 


Religions Telescope, weekly. 
agate line. 


20c. 
Average circulation 1905, 20.096. 
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The Register 
and Leader 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











Iowa's Great Newspaper 





LEADS IN ALL KINDS OF 

ADVERTISING FOR THE FIRST 

SIX MONTHS OF THE YEAR. 
Of the three Des Moines daily Newspapers, 
the Register and Leader has carried 

MORE FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 

MORE LOCAL DISPLAY, 

MORE WANT and CLASSIFIED ads. 


| STATEMENT FOR JUNE | 
REGISTER AND LEADER CAPITAL News 


eat ey chon | 8,997 10,629 $0,043 


Want and Classified— 
titinanterinches, ; 6836 4,852 3,689 


Foreign total num} 5,295 4,830 4,949 


GRAND TOTAL, 21,124 20,311 18,681 
LOCAL Daily Circulation, . 10,500 
LOCAL Sunday Circulation, 13,000 

TOTAL CIRCULATION, . 30,000 


REGISTER AND LEADER PUB. CO. 


Foreign Representatives: 


PAYNE @ YOUNG 


Marquette Bldg. Potter Building 
Chicago New York 
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Springfield. Farm and Fireside, over }4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 415,000. 


Springfield. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, circulation, 365,000; x: “ee 
guarantee, Executive offices, N. 2 2 City 


Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar, 05, 12.9103 
Sy. 10,178: LaCoste «¢ Marwell. N.Y. & Chicago, 


Zaneaville. ‘imes-Kecorder. Sworn arerage 
1905.10,564. Guaranteed doubie nearest com- 
petitor and 50% tn excess combined competitors, 


OKLAHOMA. 


Okiahomsn City. Toe Oklahoman. 1905 arer. 
11.161; June, 1906, 18.582. E. Katz. Agent. N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Portland, Journal. Daily and Sunday 
wy Actual average for June, 25,857. Aver- 


age year 1905. 21,926. 





Portland. Pacific Northwest, mc. 1905 arerage 
13,588. Leading farm paper in Stute. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1905, 15.248, 
June, 1906,17.119. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. ¥. 


Marriaburg. Telegraph. Sworn ar., Apr.. 18.+ 
76%. Largest paid circulat’n in H’b'g, vr no pay. 


Philadelphia. Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
AW. 1904, 5,004: 1905, 5.470 ( 


son gee. nearly everybody reads THE 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir 
culation of THE BULLETIN for eacu day in the 
month of June, 1906: 











eee Pry 220,403 
Bu .. 218,973 
3.. Sunday 
4. 32 
5. 

6. 

ies 

B.. 

D... 

_ PEE 

BR ws 

32. 

13. 
u 

BB.......200g00000 





Total for 26 days, 5,738,169 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,699 copies a day 


THE BULLKTIN’s circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Philadelphia, German Daily Gazette. ver- 
circulation, 1905, daily 61.508; Sunday, 44.466, 
sworn statement. Circulation books vpen. 


Philudgiphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guaraitee 
Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn daily av- 

erage for 1905, 106,600; Sunday 
average April, 1906, 156,284, 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekl), ‘*The paper that gets resuits,”’ 
ye niladel hin. ha) Young Folks’ Catholic 
eek] x. (OO); 18,000 to 20,000. Circulation gen- 
po throughout United States and Canada. 
Leading Catholic Juvenile. Ten cents per line. 


we Biladelphia, W. Phila. E Bulletin, wy. Covers 
. Phila, Kveryvody looks for it. Cir. 05, 5, 2838. 


Pittsburg. The U: et 2 Sem eerinn. Weekly 
circulation 1905, 21.: 


GUAR 
TEED 





w Sart Cheater. Local News, 





daily. »H. si Arerayefor 

1905, 97. In its 34th year. 

Maw Ln depe wr nny Has Chester County 
AN and tie inity for its field. Devoted 
TEED to home news. nse is 2 home 
pauper. Chester County is sec ond 


tn the Stu te n agricultural wealth. 
Williams«port., Grit. America’s Greutest 
3. Smith & Tnomp- 


Weeicly. Average 1905, 226.712 
son, dieps., New York and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch and | Daily. Average for 1905 
18,551. Enters two-thirds of Yori homes. 
RHODE {SLAND. 
Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver, cérculation 
Sour months endiny April 30, 6, 17.302 (sworn). 


Providence. Daily Journal. 17.6238 «© re 
Sunday, 20.583 (OO). Ereniny Bulletin’?. 7 
averauye 9/5. Proviaence Journai Co.. pubs. 


Providenee, Real Estate Register; sa, 
etc.; 2,528; sub’s pay 2444 of total city ta 


Weateriy. San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1995, 
4.467. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston. peeing Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1905, 4.305 








Coiumbia. State, Actual aver- 
age for 1905, faily 9.582 copies 
(OO); semi-weekly, 2,625, Sunday 
05, 11.072(OO). Actual average 
Jan.to April 30, 06, daily 10,717; 
Sunday 11.654. 


TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
December 31, 195.13.018. Weekly 


GUAR average 190k, 14.513. 
AN One of only three papers in 
TEED the South, and only paper in 


etepge o¥ awarded the Guarantee 
? Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Average March 11.598. 
Carries more advertising in six days than aoes 





been omitted. * 
LIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 
ramanhema. waly ny sth, 1906. 


Philadeipnia., Fart Journal, 
moutaly. V ilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publisners, Average for 


195, 56%.266. Printers’ Ink @AUAT 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl AN 
to Far:n Journal for the reasou aa?) 


that *‘that paper. among ail ti 
“publisned t. the United States, 
“has oeen pronounced the one 
“that be best serves tts purpose as 
an 
“vor the aeecacutet populu 
“tion, and as an effective and 
“etonomical medium for com- 
“municating with them 
“through its advertising covumns. ” “Unlike any 
other paper.” 








Memphis. Commercial Appeal. daily, Sunday, 
weekly. average 195, daily 38.916. Sunday 
55.887. weerlu, 80.585. Smith & Taompaon, 
Representatives N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis. Times, gay 4 Circulation year 
ending ebruary, 1906, 2 2.1 110, 


sa Fee so Banner, dé daily. Aver. for year 1908, 
72: for 194, 20.7083 for 1905, 80,227. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Average 1905 
5,437; present output over 10,000 guaranteed. 


E] Pano. Herald. Av.’05 5.3,011; Feb '06.5,.568 
Merchants’ canvass showed HERALD ir 807 of BI 
Paso homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to Roll 
of Honor. J.P. 3mart, 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


or ary inseven. Write for information 














———— 
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The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


The following statement shows the actual circulation 
of ‘‘The Bulletin’’ for each day in the month of 
a June. 1906: 











Dhue aceluwebees SE AOS FG 5.65.65 cacinvade 205,190 
Qe ee eee e senses 218,973 
216,328 
215,765 | 2 eee ae : 
po 8 ee 226,389 
pal 0) > ee 222,691 
DRE « o:0'0:0:6.0:9:0.0 600% 213,104 
206,997 } 24.......Sunday 
| ne Sunday BOs siccsienescetws ae 
Rs Gwis.s.00 cuca 212. be Bes este ce's'els vis 224,982 
y 215, Sistsia’ <wceisie o's. es eee 
228,467 
. 228,400 
214,366¢ 





Total for 26 days:,8,758,169 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE: 


220,699 Copies a day 





“The Bulletin’s’’ circulation figures are net; all dam- 
aged, unsold, free and returned copies have been omitted. ' 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 











“In Philadelphia 
Nearly Everybody Reads 
‘The Bulletin.’” 
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Gilmer. Upshur > Echo, weekly. Actual 
average for 1905, 1.18 


San Angelo, ania weekly. Average for 
year ending May é, 1906,3,018 (sk). 
VERMONT. 
Barre. Times, daily. F. f. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.527, for last six mouths, 1906, 4.068. 


Burlington. Free Press. Daily av. '05, 6.558; 
= a ctty | and State circula- 





Sor June, 7.674. 
tion, ed of American 
Advertisers. 

Burlington, News, daily, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904,6,.018 ; 1905. 6,886; Decen.ber, 
195, 7.491. 

ae Argus. Actual daily average 
195, Be 

Rutland. A Average 1904, 3,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4.286 

ae MO ng daily. Actual average 
Py 1905, 3,051. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Ar. 1905. 
196, 2,365. Largest cir’n. Only eve’y puper. 


Richmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1905, 
29.543. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 


Riehm ond, Times-Dispatch, 
morning. 

Actua “daily average year 4 
ing December. 1905, 20.37 
price circulation with “no ouate 
or duplication. In ninetu per cent 
of Richmond homes. The State 
paper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for May, 1906— Week-day, 
25.15s; Sunday, 35.482. Only 
m’n'g¢ paver in Seattle; only gold 
marked and guaranteed circula- 
tion m Washington. A FULL PAID 
circulation of exceptional merit 
and GENUINE value. 


2.846, April. 


GUAR 
YEO 


UA 
Lae 
TEED 





Tacoma. Ledger. Daily ar orecage 1905, 15,344: 
Sunday, 20.385: weekly, 9.642 
Tacoma, News. <Arerage | iad Jour months 
1906, 16,212; Saturday, 17,637 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg. Sentinel. gots. R. E. Horuor, 
pub. Average sor 1905, 2.442 
Renceverte. W. Va. News, wy. 
& Son, pubs. Average jirst 5 months 196, 2, 
WISCONSIN. 
Janesville. Gazette. d’ly and s.-w’y. Cire’n— 
average 1905. daily 8.149: semi-weekly 3,059, 
Madison. State Journal. dy. Circulation aver- 
age./905,3,482. Onlyasternoon paper. 


Milwaukee, Badger and Farmers’ Record, 
mo.; 75.000 copies (sk); rate 30c. a line; largest 
mo. furm journal circulation in this territory, 


Av, 1905, 








Wm. B. Blake 
112, 





Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 
26,648; May, 1906, 28.962 (OO) 








| 
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Milwaukee, The Journal.ev’g. 
Arerage 1905.40.517: June, 1966. 
43.982. The ad 
lation of The 
1s double that of any ne ovaee 
ing and more than is the paid 

circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sanday newspaper. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. dauy. Average for 
1904, 7.28 Averuge for the year, 1905, 7,658. 


~ T* WISCONSIN 
EA 








er ag. 











GRICOLTORIST. 


Racine. Wis.. Ext. 1877. a7 
Actual aver. for 1905, 41.74! 
First five months, 1996.47. 2t3. 
Has a larger circulation in Wis- 
consin than an or uper. Adv, 
2,80 an inch. Office . Temple 
iourt. W. C. Bikeriees. Mor. 


Sheboygan, Daily Journal. Arerage 195, 
1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1905, 4,511. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Aver, for 1904. 4.356 Gk); for 1905, 4.808, 
U.S, Rep., H. C. Fisher, New York. 
Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1905, 8,687: June, 1936, 9.881. H. DeClerque, 
U.8. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten, Canada’s Ger- 
man Family and Agricultural poy Reaches 


the Ger king 
its exclusive field. Aver. 4 1 the year ond. June, 


1906, 15,817; aver, last six monde, 15,89 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erxge for 195. daily, 30.048; weeniy, 15,654. 
Daily. June, 1906, 84.672. 
Winnipeg, Telegram. Daily av.’05. 18,707; 
last three mouths 20,527, (Sat. average 25,000), 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Wallifax., Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail, 
Circulation, 1905, 15,5538. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto. Canadian Implement and Vebicle 
Trade. monthly. Average for 195, 6.088. 
Toronto, The News, Sworn arerage daily 
circulation for year endiny Dec. 30, 1905, $8,282, 
Advertising rate 56c. per inch. t. 


Toronto. Star, daily. Daily average Feb- 
ruary, 1906, 41,938 copies. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La . La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual averaye 1904, daily 
80,259 ; 1905, 96,771; weekly, 48,207. 
Montreal. Star. dy ya wy Graham &Co. Av, 
for 1904, dy. 56.795. wy. 125.240, Av. for 1905, 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126,207, 




















A rating in the Roll of Honor 
virtually amounts to a verification of 


a paper's circulation. 
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Suburban Wife 


Presents the following sworn statement of circulation 


42,000 OR MORE COPIES EACH MONTH 


Boston, July 5, 1906. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that the circulation of Suburdan Life for January 
and s‘ebruary, 1906, was 40,000 copies or more monthly, and that the circu- 
lation for March, April, May, June and July, 1906, has been 42,000 copies 
or more each month, 

CotoniAv Press, Inc., Publishers, 
(Signed) Frank A. Arnold, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 











SurFo.k, ss. Boston, July 5, 1906: 

hen personally appeared before me the above-named Frank A. 
Arnold, to me known and known to me, who deposes that he is the Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Colonial Press, Inc., publishers of 
Suburban Life, and in a position to be acquainted with the facts pertaining 
to the circulation of this periodical, and that the above statement is true 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) Frep C. NEWHALL, 
Justice of the Peace, 


WM. H. CLAFLIN & CO., 
Incorporated. 
PAPER, 
562 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
June 27, i906. 
To whom it may concern: 

We have shipped to the order of the Colonial Press, Inc., publishers 
of Suburban Life, enough paper for January and February, 1906, to make 
over 40,000 complete copies of Suburban Life each month, and since that 
date the order has been increased, making it the equivalent of 42,000 or 
more perfect copies of Suburban Life each month. 

e are prepared to verify the truth of this statement by our books if 
desired. Won. H. Craruin & Co. (Inc.), 
(Signed) By Wm. H. Claflin, President. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY, 
Mount PLEASANT Press, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


June 27, 1906. 
To whom it may concern: 

I have been printing Sudurdan Life at the Mount Pleasant Press 
since the February, 1906, issue, and am prepared to state that at no time 
have I printed less than 40,000 perfect copies, and that for the past five 
months the edition has been 42,000 copies or more each month. 

As the distribution by mail and to the news companies is attended to 
from my offices, I have personal knowledge of the fact that the entire 
edition, barring office copies, gues immediately into circulation. 

I am willing that any party entitled to the knowledge should come to 
the Mount Pleasant Press and verify these statements in detail. 

(Signed) J. Horace McFarvanpD, Sec, and Treas. 








This is the first sworn statement of circulation published by any 
magazine in the country life field. A detailed statement showing circula- 
tion by States will be furnished to parties who are entitled to this infor- 
mation. 

SUBURBAN LIFE has a paid subscription list in every State and 
Territory in this country and the Canadian Provinces, in addition to a 
growing foreign list. ITS NET NEWS-STAND SALE IS PROBABLY 
EQUAL TO THE COMBINED NET NEWS-STAND SALES OF ALL THE 
OTHER COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLISHERS SUBURBAN LIFE 
HARRISBURG BOSTON NEW YORK 
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(OO) GOLD MARK PAPERS©@O) 





Out of a grand total of 23.461 publications listed in the 1996 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fuurteen are distinguished from all the others by tne so-called xoid 


marks (@©). 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (©6). 
ach:s 90% of the Washington homes. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905, Daily 
85, 090(OO). Sunday 45,721. Wy,'s, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA ne a (O0). 
paper; 1900 average 6. 


Only morning 


ILLINOIS, 

GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (©©), Chicago, 
prints more cias’fi d ads than all otuers inits line. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, C er (OO). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 15,866. 

BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal Oldest, lergest. best 
known. Subscribers iv every State and Territory. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). 
ceiving this mark. because 
satisfactory results. 


Only paper in Chicago re- 
TRIBUNE ads bring 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (O68). 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boaton. Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. lec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (QO ©). 


BOSTON PILOT (O©). every Saturday. 
Catholic. Patrick M. Donanoe, manager. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold tnark daiiy in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©6), Boston. “he 
medium through which to reach textile mills 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 

WORCESTER L'OPLNION PUBLIQUE (QO ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Engiand. 


MINNESOTA. 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
{@O) Minnea <y Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 


milling and r trade all over the world, The 
only “Gold Mark’? milling journai (OO). 


Roman 





NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK TIMES (OO). Largest high-class 
circulation. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE(@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©@). Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertusing medium in this section. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—An authority of 
the first order.—Tribune. trleston, W. Va 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


THE CHURCHMAN (©6©)._ Fst. 1844; Satur- 
days; Protestant-kpiscopal.— 47 Lafayette Place. 
VOGUE (@6©). the indispensable weekly, aver- 
ages more advertising than other publ:c.tions. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW (© ©) covers the field 
Read and studied by thousands. (ldest, avlest 
électrica) weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
In 1905, average issue, 19,020 (© 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadw: way, N. Y. 





STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©0). The 
rps authority the world over on street and 

nterurban railroading. Average weekly circu- 
lation during 1905 was 8,160 as 8,160 copies. 


FOREST AND STREAM (co) 


Largest circulation of any sportsian’s paper. 
Goes weekly to wealthy recreationists. Write. 

NEW YORK HERAI.D (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first 

CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘Taese people read tne 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Estublished 1841. A conservative, clean 
and up-to-date newspaper, whose reade's repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing powertou bign- 
grade advertiser 

ELECTRICAL WOKLD (@6©), established 1874. 
The great international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers to be 20.389 average 
weekly from Jaauary 6th to March 3a, 1906. 


Old, 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (QO). Great--influ- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best advertising 
medium in prosperous Middle West. Rates anu 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 


) THE ©) 
EVENING 
WISCONSIN 


RANKS FIRST 


ADVERTISING SPACE IN Four LEAD- 
ING NEWSPAPERS IN MILWAUKEE 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 


23. Columns 
Evening Wisconsin, 6,225 
Secondin Rank - - 6,095 
Thirdin Rank - - 4,294 
Fourth in Rank - - 3,798 
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SEATTLE, WASHINCTON. 
Superior Value — Greater Gains. 


Here is indisputable evidence of advertisers’ increasing 
confidence in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
the homes of substantial people of all classes—the purchasers 
of the community—who have the means to buy and pay for 

It is the greatest result-producing pee 
Advertising gains first six months of 1906 over corre- 





r 


what they get. 
Seattle. 
sponding period of 1905 were: 
1905 
January, 1,853 cols. 
February, 1,631 “‘ 
March, 1,978 “* 
April, 2,090 “ 
May, 106 “ 
June, 2,050 “ 
Total, 11,730 “ 


The greatest 
any newspaper 





— Nassau St., NEw YORK City. 


si 





~ 


The P-I goes to 


um of 





advertising gains of 


The P-I is the only newspaper west of the Mississip 
River having a guaranteed Gold Mark circulation. 
Sunday, 35,812; Week day, 25,201— every copy subscribed 
and paid for—every subscriber a buyer. 


THE POST-INTELLICENCER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


1906 CAIN 
2,077 cols. 224 cols. 
1,830 “‘ 199 “* 
2,160 ‘“* 1s2 ‘ 
2,362 “‘ 272 “* 
2,378 “ 250 “ 
2,476 “* 376 “* 
13,233 “* 1,503 “ 


in Washington. 


June, 1908 : 





87 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, Itt. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
CARRIAGE MONTHLY (@ ©), Phila. Technical 
journal; 40 years; leading vehicle magazine. 


THE PRESS (©©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper. It 18 on the Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three: most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper Sworn daily average 1905, 106,600; Sun- 
day average April, 1906, 156,284. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH ‘eo 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fieid. Only two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
protitable to advertisers. wzargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 4 ©),a omni 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE STATE (©O), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
THK NEWS AND COURIER (Q©), Charleston, 
8.C. Paid circulation of highest class in every 
part of South Carolina and adjoining States. 


TENNESSEE. 

THE TRADESMAN (@©) Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see semi-monthly. ‘The South’s authoritative 
industrial trade journal. 

VIRGINIA. 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of No:folk, Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (©©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. A 
paper read and respected by all classes. 

WISCONSIN. 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
Les 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 

CANADA. 


THE HALIFAX HPRALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING Mall. Circulation 15,008, Ret rate 
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VOGUE 


Carries More Advertising Than 
Any Other Weekly or Monthly 


VOGUE, according to figures compiled by Printer’s Jnk, averages 
over 2,000 more lines of advertising each month than any other 
weekly or monthly. This remarkable record has been maintained for 
almost a year. 

VOGUE has the distinction of being a woman’s paper that is 
popular with men. Although primarily devoted to women’s interests, 
it is an authority on men’s dress, styles and manners. It also takes 
care to maintain general interest by its departments devoted to Society, 
Music, Art, Literature and the Stage. 

VOGUE isa good advertising medium because the best people read 
and rely upon it. We want readers of Printer’s /nk to become familiar 
with the weekly magazine that carries the greatest amount of advertising. 





Cut out this advertisement and mail it to us with 
name and address and we will send you a sample copy. 


VOGUE, 11 E. 24th St., New Yorl: City. 




















TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


EVERY OTHER DAY EDITION 


New York Tribune 
(OO) 


(CIRCULATION OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK CITY) 
Reaches Thrifty Villagers in the 
Eastern and Midd/e States. 


Over 50,000 Copies Weekly. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED THOSE MAKING CONTRACTS 


DURING MID-SUMMER. 


Write for Advertising Rates ————_ 


THE EVERY-OTHER-DAY TRIBUNE 


184 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
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The only paper in the 
United States which 
has received all the 


distinguishing Marks 
by Printers’ Ink is the 


FarM JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading are only desired from 
papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO, 

Ts Denver Post, Sunday edition. April 15, 

1906, contained 5,036 different classified ads, 
a total of 112 9-10 columns. The PosT is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Mountain region. 
The rate tor Want advertising in the POST is dc. 
per tine eacb insertion. seven words tothe line. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. KECORD covers fleld of 50.000 
vr population ; working people are skilled 
mechanics. Classified rate, cent a word a day. 


five cents a word a week. ‘“‘Agents Wantea,” 
etc., half cent a worc aday. 


CONNECTICCT. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
(\HE EVENING and SunDay STaR. Washington. 
D.C. «© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT ADs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the PREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
lM\HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 
‘N\HE Champaign News is the leading Want ad 
medium of Ventral Eastern lilinois. 


f [ety TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


pron (LL) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Centra! Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue, 


INDIANA. 
ge Indianapolis NEws during the year 1905 
printed 96.982 more classified advertise- 
ments than al: other dailies of indianapolis 
combinea. printing a total of 296.941 separate 
paid Want ads during that time 





IOWA. 
{es Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city and the largest total circulation 
in lowa, The Want col give splendid re- 
turns always. ‘The rate is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 








‘PF. HE Des Moines KEGISTER AND LEADER; only 

morning paper; carries more *“want’’ ad- 
vertising than any other Iowa newspaper. One 
cent a word. 


2 MAINE, 
fs EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Po:tiand dailies comvined. 


MARYLAND. 
S lige ~ Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimore 


MARBACHUSETTS, 
‘HE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
icg educational medium in New England. 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


JHE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, in 
1905. printed a total of 427.227 classified ads. 
There were no trades, deals or discounts. 1 
was a gain of 9,999 over 1904, and was 15,847 more 
than any other Boston paper carried in 1905. 


2 5 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. 
*" Datty ENTERPRISE, Brock- 


SyoR ton, Mass., carries solid page 
REED Want ads. Circulation exceeds 
10,000. 
MICHIGAN. 


GAGINAW COURIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
WO day paper; leading medium; circulation in 
excess of 14,000; one cent a word. 


MINNESOTA. 
bie MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 
Want ad di of Mi poli 





pas Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 

carries more classified advertising than any 
other Minneapolis graye oo No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable medical 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants printed 
in June, 130,718 lines. Individual advertisements, 
20,807. In the first six months of 1906 the Daily 
and Sunday JOURNAL carried 101,276 more lines 
of classified than any other newspaper in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul. 


‘(HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the oldest Minne- 

apolis daily and has over 100,000 sub-cribers, 
which is 30,000 oda each day over and above an 
other Minneapolis ae dl Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, than any other evening paper. 
It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise- 
ments every week at full price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price covers both 
morniug and evening issues. Rate, 10 cents per 
line, Daily or Sunzay. 


MISSOURI, 
‘THE Joplin GLoBe carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lic. 


MONTANA. 
r | Weeds Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
* Want-Ad ’ medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1905), 11,144; Sunday, 13.888. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS. Daily aver- 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
NERASE. N. J, FReIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
Fi Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORK. 


a EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business 


Nye Post-EXPRESS is the best afternoon Want 
ad-mevium in Kochester. 


LBANY EV«NING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 

AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. Great- 

est \\ant ad medium in Westcbester County. 


EWBURGH DAILY NEWS. recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circvlation, 
6,000. 


f|HE WATERTOWN TIMEs prints more classified 
advertisements than ail the other newspa- 
pers in Nortnern New York together. 
UFFALO NEWS wita over 95,000 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in Buffalo and the 
strongest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 

















Ts Times-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet- 
ter medium for wants and other classified 
matter than any other paper in Le and 
arantees a circulation greater tnan all other 
jaily papers in that city. 
RINTERS’ INK,’published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaaging ‘\antaa medium for 
Want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing noveities, printing. typewritten circulars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half 
tone making, and ayy anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per tssue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
RAND FORKS HERALD. Circ. May, 06, 7,599. 
tT Bicgest Daily in North Dakota. La Coste & 
Marwell, New York Representatives. 
OMLO. 
OUNGSTOWN VinviIcaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium, lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
OKLAHOMA. 


HE OgLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 12.661. Publishes 
more Wants than avy four Ukla.competitors, 


OREGON. 


; posmane JOURNAL, Daily and Sun- 


day, leads in ‘Want ads.” as well asin 
circulation, in Portland and in Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
(HE Chester. Pa.. TIMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassiflea ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


WHY DON’T YOU PUT IT IN 
THK PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN! 
Want Ads. in THE BULLETIN bring 
prompt returns, because “in Phila- 
delphia near| everybody reads 


‘HE BULLETIN. 
Net paid average circulation for 


une, 1906: 
220,699 copies per day. 
(See Roll of Honor column.) 


“Nowadays big advertisers 
judge newspapers by the 
amount of classified business 
they carry.”’"—Printers’ Ink. 

THE 

GERMAN DAILY GAZETTE 
is an acknowledged “ want ad” 
medium in Philadelphia. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


pa EVENING RULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
‘(HE News AnD COURIER (©©), Charleston, 
S.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate, 26c. 


T= Columbia STATE 0) carries more Want 
ads than any other S. C. newspaper. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
yon COLONIST. Oldest established 
paper (1857). Covers entire Province. Great- 
est Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
Coast. . Clarence Fisher, 634 Temple Court 
Bldg., N. Y., Special Kastern Agent. 


CANADA, 
ae Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Mair—Nova 
Scotia's recoguized Want ad mediums. 
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A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 

tion in Caasca without exception. (Daily 
95.825. Saturdays 113.892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 
M\HE DaiLy TELKGRAPH, St. Jobn, N. B., is the 

want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up tu-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Miniinum cnarge 25 cents. 
* PRE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than atl other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FaMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisemeuts 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 
T HE Winnipeg Frek PRESS carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily pape: in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nuture than are contained inal] the otber 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FREK PRESS carries a 
larger volume of = advertising than any 
other daily paper the Dominion. 


SSWINDLING THROUGH THE 
CLASSIFIED. 


Wherever a daily newspaper unearths 
a swindle of this sort, described by a 
correspondent of the New York Sun, 
it is advisable to give it publicity: 

“A woman friend of mine has a 
house to rent down the shore and ad- 
vertised it. Next day she received a 
letter from a man who owned the cigar 
stand in cne of the leading hotels, He 
used the hotel stationery. He said he 
could not come to see her himselt 
about the place, which seemed to be 
just what he wanted, but that his 
brother would call next morning at 11. 
The young man was there in due time 
and talked to the lady, getting all the 
paiticulars. He casually put his hand 
into his hip pocket as he was starting 
away and a pained and surprised !ook 
came into his face. She asked him 
what was wrong, and he said he hac 
been ‘‘touched” for his pocketbook and 
its contents, about $30, and he was 
sure he knew the man on the car who 
had done it. She was sorry for him, 
of course, but she had only a dollar. 
He could have that if he wanted it. 
He could have got $5 just as easily, 
if she had had it. He took it with 
apologies and promised to send it right 
back next day when he wrote to tell 
her about the house. So far he hasn't 
written to tell her about the house. The 
cigar man hasn’t any brother, 


—_—_++—__—_ 





Tue largest amount of matter ever 
set by a linotype operator in a given 
time was composed recently by Charles 
A. Nichols, of the Salt Lake City Her- 
ald, who set 106,300 ems nonpareil in 
eight hours, correcting his own proofs. 
The former world’s record, 96,000 ems 
nonpareil, was made by George A. 
Green of Boston at a competition in 
Chicago in 1896. The Utah operator 
set the equivalent of over sixteen solid 
newspaper columns. 





THREE praiseworthy booklets come 
from the Ryrie Bros (Ltd.) store in 
Toronto. One contains fact and lore 
about diamonds and_ pearls, another 
shows views of the foreign countries 
whence this jewelry house draws staples 
and novelties, and the third is a small 
booklet of wedding-gift suggestions. 
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YOU CANT HELP| G 








] cs A PLEASURE to go after si 
business is there all the year round -an¢ 
about selecting the right advertising med 
glance. Pittsburgh has one big newspager— 


The Pittsburgh 


has about double the circulation of any other F 
lation than the combined GRoss circulation of 
The circulation of the Gazette Times, epithet 
separately, is larger than the total circulation o! 


The daily average circulation of 'the 


136,8 


Most of these papers were delivered directly 
That’s what makes it a tespor 


FOREIGN REPRES: 


HAND, KNOa & 


Temple Court, NEW YORK CITY 








3? 





P GETTING IN RIGHT 





ot sae in the Pittsburgh field, because the 
nd-and plenty of it. Besides, there’s no worry 
sing medium. That question settles itself at a 


'spape— 


gh Gazette Times 


vy other Pittsburgh paper and a larger NET circu- 
ulation of the other Pittsburgh morning papers. 
res, either in the city or the country, considered 
ulation of any other Pittsburgh morning paper. 


ofthe Gazette Times for JUNE was 


6,826 


d directly into the homes by mail or carrier. 
a iesponsive circulation. Try it. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


On & CONE CO. 


Boyce Building, CHICAGO 


























PRINTERS’ (NK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


ae 
Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
mM A two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months, in advance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be put down for one year each and a larger num- 
ber at the same ene — cents a copy. Three 


i 
type = it 4 ~ possible to supply back 
vif wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
= euch ‘cases the charge will be five doliars a 
bun > 





ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified sition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

on ‘edmae contracts the last yA is repeated 
when new oF de fails to come to hand one week 
— publication. 

Contracts by menth, quarter or year. may 
MAS ae the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for. pro rata. 

Two lines it adver t taken. Six 
werds make a line. 

wo | nd appearing as reading matter is in- 
se 

All yee em seacgqgamaa must be handed in one 
week in advance. 





Cuar.es J. ZinGG, 
Editor and Manager. 
OFFICES: NO. ro SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 


NEW YORK, JULY 18, 1906, 














PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 
nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 





THE TIME TO PLAN. 


This is the general advertiser’s 
planning season. 

Once upon a time the advertising 
appropriation was made first of all. 
Then it was sent piecemeal, haphazard, 
some of it here, some there, a little in 
this medium, a little in that, with- 
out giving any medium or method 
a definitive test. 

Later the advertiser got into the 
way of laying out a general plan 
after he had made his appropria- 
tion, which was better. 

Nowadays, however, the plan is 
usually made first of all, then the 
appropriation to carry it out. In- 
stead of “just advertising” from 
one week to another the advertiser 
knows what he wants to do. He 
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has found some mediums that pay 
him, others that don’t, and still 
others he intends to try for the 
first time this year. He knows his 
factory output, his reasonable sell- 
ing cost, his prohibitive selling 
cost, his cost of advertising for 
past years. From these he deter- 
mines how much advertising will 
be necessary to market his product. 
There is perhaps new territory he 
means to enter, or he has developed 
new goods that need advertising poli- 
cies. There may be new competi- 
tion to meet. Advertising isn’t the 
“walk away” it was a decade ago. 
Competition is now a live issue 
in the general field. Whether to 
reply openly to claims of rival con- 
cerns, or reply indirectly, or ignore 
them altogether are questions to be 
taken up and settled before the 
fall announcements appear. These 
and other factors peculiar to each 
business make the advertising plan 
necessary. It must be laid out for 
a year in advance. This is the sea- 
son for laying out. 

Mediums enter into plans, of 
course. But the question “Which 
do you consider the dest advertis- 
ing medium?” is now seldom heard 
among the elect. Ten years ago a 
large business house might have 
adhered to one. To-day it prob- 
ably uses all. The greatest growth 
in advertising has come since ad- 
vertisers learned that mediums are 
interdependable, interchangeable, 
and that one must be used with an- 
other for the best results. A bigger 
growth still will come when adver- 
tisers learn how, by using one with 
another, to bring about economies 
in advertising—not a reduction of 
expenditure but reduction in sell- 
ing cost, which is the whole thing. 

Questions of copy come up, and 
here a clear head is often needed. 
Fashions in advertising copy 
change like styles in bonnets. Great 
leeway here for the theorist and 
faddist, each with his little cure- 
all in the form of printed words. 
Most copy fads fleet, but some re- 
main and are modified into perma- 
nent principles. 


* * * 


No help a business man can have 
in advertising plans equals Print- 
ERS’ Inx. No good business house 





i 
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or agency goes far without the Lit- 
tle Schoolmaster. 

Advertising is planned once a 
year. Printers’ INK is alert all 
the year. The fifty-two issues a 
subscriber gets for two dollars 
chronicle vital changes in mediums 
and methods, separate the good 
from the bad, the fad from the 
permanent, keep him in the main- 
traveled road, steer him off the 
rocks. In fifty-two issues there is 
more information, in quantity, than 
zppears combined in all the Print- 
ERS’ INK babies so-called—some of 
which are organs, others echoes. 
In quality there is no comparison. 
PrinTERS’ INK has no fads, no 
axes to grind, no box office inter- 
est. It is the only journal that 
covers all the real advertising cen- 
ters of this country, the only one 
free from provincialism and ama- 
teurishness, It is the only one that 
views the whole advertising field 
sanely, sagely, with a practical busi- 
ness point of view and not infre- 
quently with a sense of humor. No 
person interested however remotely 
in advertising can afford to be 
without Printers’ INK, the only 
representative trade journal in a 
field comprising one of the leading 
commercial interests of this coun- 
try. 





BIG BUSINESS IN TWIN 


CITIES. 


According to figures sent out 
by the Minneapolis Journal, the 
four leading dailies of that city 
and St. Paul, during the first six 
months of this year, carried ad- 


vertising as follows: 
Agate lines. 





Minneapolis Fournal,...... 3,091,380 
Minneapolis 7rzbune...... 2,947,560 
St. Paul Dispatch,....... . 2,786,168 
St. Paul Pioneer Press .... 1,846.152 

11,271,260 


The total of the four papers for 
June alone was 1,771,616 lines, and 
the Journal gained 773,696 lines 
during the half-year over the 
same period of 1905. In adver- 
tising all previous records have 
been broken so far as the Minne- 
apolis Journal is concerned. 


Tue Cleveland Leader is rep- 
resented in the foreign field by 
Mr. Paul Block, with offices in 
New York and Chicago. 
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If you should produce a booklet 
or catalog of such exceptional 
merit as to cause it to become a 
classic in your line of business, 
what a splendid advertisement it 
would be for you. 

And how unfortunate it would be 
if, having prepared such a book, 
its efficiency were impaired by the 
printing. Not necessarily by poor 
printing, mind you, for many a 
piece of good printing is a sad 
failure. 

For every proposition which 
can be put into print there is some 
form, some shape, some kind of 
stock, some method of illustration, 
some style of typography and of 
b:nding which is exactly fitting 
and appropriate—for it and for it 
alone. 

Thought, study, experience and 
a full sense of the artistic fitness 
of things make it possible ac- 
curately to determine these vari- 
ous elements. 

And if the book fails in any one 
of these particulars it is inappro- 
priate, inharmonious and to some 
extent a failure. 

* * * 

We have certain special facili- 
ties for producing classics in 
printed things of all kinds; and 
if you are as ambitious in such 
matters, as you surely should be, 
it will pay you to investigate, find 
out what they are, and what we 
would advise in your particular 
case, 

Address me personally, 

GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


THE ETHRIDGE-KENNEDY 
COMPANY, 
Hartford Building, 
41 Union Square, 
Phones 4847-8 Gramercy, 
New York City. 
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Tue New York Herald’s grand 
total of advertising for the first 
six months of this year was 19,898 


columns, 





C. oH, BETTS, proprietor of the 
Lyons, N. Y., Republican, has 
purchased the Wayne Co. Review 
and consolidated it with the Re- 
publican. 


On July 16th, Frederic M. 
Krugler, the well-known special 
representative, celebrated a double 
anniversary—his_ silver wedding, 
and thirty-five years’ continuous 
service in the advertising field. 








“BUGHOUSE.” 


Despite what PRINTERS’ INK has 
to say in regard to magazine ad- 
vertising, the fact still remains 
that magazine advertising pays.— 
The National Advocate. 








Tue New York office of the 
Chicago Tribune will remain in 
charge of Mr. Joseph C. Wilber- 
ding, and Mr. Hugh W. Mont- 
gomery will continue to manage 
the Chicago Tribune’s Western 
foreign bus-ness. 





Tue Weekly Middle West, of 
Chicago, has just celebrated its 
seventieth birthday. This publi- 
cation, now owned by Roy Keator, 
was moved a year or so ago from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., where it had 
been issued regularly since 1836. 





Tue Cleveland Leader asserts 
that during the month of June, 
1906, the Leader showed a gain 
of 70 per cent in total paid adver- 
tising carried, as compared with 
the same month in 1905. During 
the same period a gain of 202 4-10 
per cent was made in classified 
advertising. In the first six 
months of 1906 the Cleveland 
Leader carried a total of 9,002 col- 
umns of ads (average 50 columns 
per day), as against 5,258 columns 
in the same pefiod of 1905, a gain 
of 3,744 columns, or an average 
gain of nearly 21 columns or three 
pages a day, 
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Tue Hon. M. H. de Young, 
proprietor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, announces that his son, 
Mr. Charles de Young, has been 
made business manager of the 
Chronicle, succeeding Mr. Chas, 
W. Hornick, 





At the July meeting of the St. 
Louis Star-Chronicle’s directors 
William B. Kenny was elected 
editor-in-chief of that daily, suc- 
ceeding R. F. Paine; F. W. Hun- 
sicker, president; Milton A. Mc- 
Rae, chairman of board. Plans 
were also laid for the organization 
of a Western division of the 
Scripps-McRae League. 





Tue Journal, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, now claims to have the best 
press equipment west of Chicago 
in a city of its size, having just 
installed a new sixteen-page Goss 
straight-line, with complete ster- 
eotyping plant. ‘This equipment 
replaces an eight-page press, 
which had grown too small to 
meet circulation demands. Here- 
after on days when there is a 
heavy run of advertising the 
Journal will be issued in sixteen 
pages, book form. This daily be- 
longs to the Lee syndicate, which 
includes the Davenport /1imes and 
Ottumwa Courier. 





A GOOD INSURANCE BOOK- 
LET. 


From the Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore, comes a neat 
booklet in which are listed the 
many kinds of insurance that 
company issues, together with in- 
formation as to its standing and 
management, its history, equip- 
ment, policy forms, agency or- 
ganization, etc. In modern busi- 
ness there are now many forms of 
insurance not generally known to 
the public, such as policies cover- 
ing water damage, sprinkler leak- 
age, plumbing damage, etc. A 
booklet of this character seems an 
excellent stimulus to new  busi- 
ness. The text was written by G. 
Murray Seal, advertising special- 
ist. Maryland Casualty Building, 
Baltimore, 
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R. K. Fox has retired from the NEW HOME FOR BAY CITY 


book publishing house of Fox, 
Duffield & Co., New York, and 
the firm is now Duffield & Co. 


THE Journal of Fire is a new 
monthly devoted to the fire ser- 
vice. It is published from 25 
West 42d st., New York, and is 
represented in the advertising field 
by A. M. Weiss. 


“BUGHOUSE.” 
PRINTERS’ INK protests it is now 
specializing and has been specializ- 
ing for a long time on magazine 
advertising—The National <Ad- 
vocate, 








La Hacienda, which was estab- 
lished last October at Buffalo, is 
a farm monthly printed in Span- 
ish and _ claiming circulation 
among the well-to-do planters of 
Mexico, Cuba, the West Indies, 
Central and South America, Spain 
and the Philippines. Sturges D. 
Dorrance, late with the J. Horace 
McFarland Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
has become advertising manager 
of the publication, and will have 
charge of an office in New York 
City. 


GONE INTO POETRY. 

A well-known New York ad- 
vertising man writes the Little 
Schoolmaster from the Hotel Ritz, 
Place Vendome, Paris: 

There are few, if any, more brilliant 





writers of advertising matter than 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins & 
Holden. That Mr. Calkins has taken 


to poetry does not mean that he has 
given up advertising. When your oc- 
casional correspondent looked at the 
visitor’s book in the “Old Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern” he noticed the follow- 
ing “pome:” 

Dr. Johnson, were he here, 


But in this Templ2 of Good cheer: 
Where Johnson reigned without a peer, 
For Goldsmith J would drop my te 
ERNEST "LMO C ALECINS, 
June 13, 1906. 

Your correspondent does pon know 
why Mr. Calkins should drop a tear 
in old Cheshire cheese for Goldsmith; 
as a comparison, however. I quote a 
“pome” written by a man from Minne- 
apolis in 1901: 

We have dined well at Cheshire Cheese; 
If we felt any better we’d be ill at ease. 

Hurrah for New York! Hurrah for 
advertising! Hurrah, for PriNTeErs’ 
Inx! 


“TRIBUNE.” 
In a short time the Tribune, 
Bay City, Mich., will move into 


new quarters in the Y. M. C, A. 
Building, that city, wh:ch is to be 
remodeled for its use. For 
months the paper has been handi- 
capped by lack of mechanical 
facilities. A new press and larger 
linotype equinment are to be add- 
ed. Payne & Young are special 
agents for the 7ribune both in 
New York and Chicago. 





THE RED LIGHT COLUMN. 


On complaint o! of a minister, 
Rev. Chas. H. Grubb, of the Trin- 
ity M. E. Church, New York, a 
summons has been issued to the 
manager of the New York Her- 
ald to appear before a magistrate 
and show why advertisements in 
that paper’s “Personal” column are 
not in violation of the Penal Code. 
Specific advertisements are cited 
as violating the following section 
of the code: 

Any one who prints, publishes, offers for 
sale, sells or distributes any obscene, lewd or 
lascivious matter of an indecent character is 
guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine of 
from $50 to $100 for each and every offense, 





WINNERS IN GOLF. 
The final winners in the adver- 
tising golf tournament at Atlantic 
City, which ended June 29, were 


as follows: 

First division—W. E. Conklyn, Seaboard 
Air Line (winner of tournament); L. For- 
dyce, L. T. Boyd, Milwaukee. Second divis- 
ion—P, C, Pulver, New York; W. H. Butler, 
Coatennan, Tenn.; Walter E. Edge, Atlan. 
tic City, N. J. Third division—Theodore E, 
Weidersheim, Philadelphia; J. C. Platt, New 
York; Charles Presbrey, New York, Fourth 
division —Frank A. Hays, neo se H.L. 
West, Washington; Winslow Mallery, New 
York. Fifth division—E, J. Ridgway, od 
York; H. W. Leeds, Atlantic City, N. J.; H. 
KR. Reed, New Vork. Sixth division—A. W. 
Erickson, New York; R. R. Mamlock, New 
York; S. L. Allen, ’Philadelphia. 
division—J. FE. Erickson, Plainfield, N. J.; 
| ouis B, DeVeau, New York; Ralph Tilton, 
New York. 

The mecting wound up with 2 
dinner. Next winter another tour- 


nament will be held at Pinehurst 





TuereE is a little monthly, published 
in Providence, called the Rhode Island 
Advertiser, that comes mighty near_be- 
ing ‘precisely what such a_ periodical 
ought to be. 
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THERE is no alchemy equal to 
successful advertising. 





DurING the six months ending 
June 23, according to figures fur- 
nished by the Evening Wisconsin, 
of that city, the advertising car- 
ried by the four leading papers of 
Milwaukee stood as follows: 

Evening Wisconsin... .6,225 columns 





Second in rank..... 00026,095 
ee ee eee an CU 
Fourth in rank......... 3,798 1“ 





Epwarp C. CRAMER, a nephew 
of the late William E. Cramer of 
the Milwaukee Evening Wiscon- 
sin, and at one time on the edi- 
torial staff of that paper, died re- 
cently in Paris, where he had 
lived for some time. He was 
consul at Florence under Presi- 
dent McKinley. Mr. Cramer was 
fifty-seven years old, 


THe American Cigar Co. is 
using a number of the leading 
monthly and weekly publications 
exploiting their trademark, the 
Triangle A and the systems it rep- 
resents. Four-page and one-page 
ads are used in the monthlies and 
double page space in the weeklies, 
The business is being placed by 
the Hampton Advertising Co. 


On the plot of ground lately 
purchased fronting the north 
branch of the Chicago River, 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
mail-order house, will build a 
structure for its own use having 
a floor space of fifty acres, Nine 
stories in height, it will connect 
with Chicago’s freight subway, 
and the estimated cost of con- 
struction, in steel and concrete, 1s 
$2,500,000. 





An interesting gathering of 
Boston advertising men was held 
lately at the Quincy House, that 
city, on the occasion of a dinner 
given by the Tremont Advertising 
Club. Addresses were made by 
Henry L. Hoey, Boston Herald; 
Carrol J. Swan, New England 
manager Pearson’s Magazine, and 
Alex. Newburt, representing Mr. 
Barnes of Boston, an outdoor 
publicity firm. Walter E, Weld 
presided, 
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Tue Canadian Rubber Co, of 
Montreal, one of the largest man- 
ufacturing concerns in the Domin- 
ion, has lately acquired the Gran- 
by Rubber Co., the next largest 
maker of Rubber Footwear in that 
country. Both these companies 
have been liberal advertisers. Mr, 
J. Moris Carroll, the advertising 
manager of the dual concern, has 
placed the appropriation for news- 
paper advertising in the hands of 
A. McKim & Co., advertising 
agents in Montreal and Toronto. 





JouHn H. Woopsury disposed of 
the major part of his stock in the 
John H. Woodbury Dermatologi- 
cal Institute, and takes no further 
part in its practical or financial 
management. He is now presi- 
dent of the Woodbury & McGrath 
Company, and devotes his entire 
time and effort to the manufac- 
ture of Woodbury’s New Skin 
Soap and Woodbury’s New Hair 
Soap. He was classed among the 
largest advertisers of his time, 
and always advocated the news- 
papers above other mediums for 
advertising his wares. He is 
about planning quite an extensive 
campaign, which embraces more 
than one hundred double column 
ads in newspapers throughout the 
country. 





FOR BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Keith’s Magazine on Home 
Building, published the past eight 
years at Minneapolis, is said to 
be one of the few special mediums 
of service to those who have 
building materials to advertise. 
This monthly contains plans of 
homes, club-houses, etc., and claims 
10,000 circulation among prospec- 
tive home-builders. It is published 
individually by M. L. Keith, form- 
erly with the Keith Co., architects, 
Minneapolis, and the publisher 
states his belief that no other class 
journal is in touch with a great- 
er number of home-builders. 
Letters from a number of firms 
making building specialties and 
staples testify that this magazine 
pulls business for them steadily. 
Its rate is $60 a page, with dis- 
counts for steady advertisements. 
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Abendpost is 


THE 
now the only German daily in a 
city with 50,000 readers of this 


Rochester 


language in its population. Three 
rival German dailies existed there 
until a few years ago, but the 
Abendpost absorbed them, and 
now claims the largest German 
circulation between New York 
and Cleveland. 


ADVERTISING BALL, 


A game of advertising base ball, 
the tnird annual event of its kind, 
was played June 30 between the 
Chicago Advertising Agencies’ 
team and the Chicago Magazine 
Representatives’ team, at the 
American League ball park in 
Chicago. The magazine men won 
by a score of 13 to 8 A large 
crowd attended, bringing in $700 
at the gate. Proceeds go for a 
charitable purpose. 


A BOOKLET descriptive of the 
Confectioners’ Journal, Philadel- 
phia, shows views of that publi- 
cation’s offices, managers and edi- 
tors, with running comment on 
the journal’s thirty-one years of 
usefulness in its field. In the past 
eight years the Confectioners’ 
Journal, in ninety-six issues, has 
carried 8,600 pages of advertising, 
and it now goes to never less than 
5.500 individuals, firms and con- 
cerns in the confectionery trade, 
the publishers say. The Confec- 
tioners’ Journal is the only pub- 
lication of its class that bears the 
gold marks in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 
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Wir the parcels post a prob- 
ability in the near tuture; with 
rural free delivery service in 
every State; with the mail-order 
idea growing rapidly in rural dis. 
tricts and even in cities; with an- 
other prosperous year assured, 
mail-order advertisers are having 
things pretty much their own way. 
—Agricultural Advertising. 





TO THE POINT. 


An excellent folder from the 
Palladium, of Richmond, Ind., 
sets before foreign advertisers, 
in one size type, such information 
as would be likely to interest them 
in that daily and its community. 
Richmond’s standing as the fifth 
city in Indiana is emphasized by 
a resumé of her industries, rail- 
roads, etc., and the folder briefly 
recites the history of the paper, 
which was established in 1831, and 
is the second oldest daily in In- 
diana, having never missed an is- 
sue. This concise, informative 
statement is wound up with the 
publisher’s policy regarding for- 
eign advertising: 

The Richmond Palladium will accept for 
its advertising columns foreign copy from con- 
cerns that give the people something for their 
money. It will refuse now and in the future 
contracts from concerns which have even the 
suspicion of a cloud of unfair dealing hanging 
over them. The Pad/ad:um courts as no other 
newspaper in its field does, the fullest investi- 
gation of its statements and of its business. 
Its foreign business is at low ebb because it 
has not solicited business until now. Its cir- 
culation has reached the stage that it can 
guarantee its columns to be business getters. 
The rate card for July is based on a circulation 
of 2,500. Limited time contracts will be made 
on this basis. 











Total 
Loss Total Days 
each Loss Lost 
= .per per 
ay Month Year 
1 Minute’ 43 hours 58 
* DIi-2days 116 

For 100 ¢ 
a 14 * 174 

Employees 

- 24 « 290 
nn © 47 * 579 





TOTAL AMOUNT OF MONEY LOSS PER YEAR 

as sso $2 her $2.50 oho 
Day per Day Day per Day ODay 

$58.00 $87.00 $116.00 $145.00 $174.00 
116.00 174.00 232.00 200.00 348.00 
174.00 261.00 348.00 435.00 522.00 
290.00 435.00 580.00 725.00 869.00 
570.00 870.00 1159.00 1449.00 1739.00 








TABLE SHOWING LARGE AGGREGATE VOLUME 


OF SMALL LOSSES OF TIME. DESIGNED BY THE 


BLANCHARD PRESS, OF NEW YORK CITY, TO IMPRESS UPON THEIR EMPLOYEES THE FACT 


THAT TIME IS MONEY. 











“BUGHOUSE.” 


Newspapers and magazines are 
in direct and strenuous competi- 
tion with theater programmes.— 
The National Advocate, 

Sir ALFRED HARMSWORTH (now 
Lord Northcliffe) the well-known 
English publisher, proprietor of 
the London Daily Alail, arrived in 
this country July 4 to inspect his 
pulp lands in Newfoundland, 








Tue San Francisco Call has se- 
cured a new publisher in C, W. 
Hornick, who leaves his position 
as business manager of the Chron. 
icle to assume this office, person- 
ally representing the Call’s owner, 
John D. Spreckels. Mr. Hornick 
went to San Francisco about 
eighteen months ago from St. 
Paul, where he was for years con- 
nected with the Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch. 





A NEW corporation, the Little 
Rock Publishing Co., has pur- 
chased the Arkansas Democrat, 
j.ittle Rock, Ark., and will con- 
tinue its publication. Officers and 
directors: W. R. Casey, president ; 
George C. Naylor, vice-president 
and business manager; Clio 
Harper, secretary and editor-in- 
chief; F. A. Naylor, treasurer; 
G. A. Griffin, H. A. Knowlton and 
J. C. Marshall, directors. 





FOR THE VISITING 
CHANT. 

Taking advantage of the re- 
duced railroad rates made mer- 
chants visiting New York to buy 
goods, Rothschild, Meyers & Co., 
importers of enameled ware, New 
York City, send to their custom- 
ers a letter with several inclos- 
ures. One of these gives the ex- 
act conditions governing reductions 
in railroad rates. Another is a 
certificate that, when presented at 
certain New York hotels, entitles 
the visitor to a special rate. A 
third is a numbered certificate 
that, when handed to the salesman 
in this firm’s warerooms, entitles 
the visitor to special buyers’ rates 
on goods, 


MER- 
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Tue Adams Dry Goods Com- 
pany and H, O'Neill & Co., big 
New York dry goods stores, have 
entered into a business combina- 
tion that puts them under single 
control, though the establishments 
will remain separate, and the in- 
dividual management of each will 
continue as__ heretofore. No 
change in advertising is contem. 
plated in the new arrangement, it 
is said. 


THE LATEST IST ADDITIONS. 


UA 
te) 
TEED 


On July 9, the publishers of 
the Atlanta, Ga., News, sought 
for and obtained admission to the 
group of famous newspapers 
known and designated as the Star 
Galaxy. The certificate was is- 
sued the same day, and a photo- 
graphic reproduction of it may be 
noticed on page III of this issue. 

The daily average circulation of 
the News for 1905 was 24,402 cop- 
ies as stated in the 1906 issue of 
Rowell’s | American Newspaper 
Directory. The present average, 
the publishers assert, is nearer 
20,000 copies printed per day. 

On July 11, the publishers of 
the Peoria, Ill., Journal, renewed 
their application for admission to 
the Star Galaxy. The certificate 
was issued the same day. A 
photographic reproduction of it is 
exhibited on page 112 of this issue 
of Printers’ INK. The publishers 
of the Journal report that a house- 
to-house canvass is now being 
made of the city of Peoria, con- 
ducted by four of the leading mer- 
chants and advertisers of the city. 
This canvass is to ascertain which 
newspaper has the largest circu- 
lation in Peoria. 

No paper that is careless or 
inexact about preparing its report 
of copies issued should ever 
meddle with the Guarantee Star, 
for although it is an emblem of 
high worth it will prove some- 
thing like dynamite to the paper 
that thus invites investigation and 
then gets itself convicted of error 
or prevarication, 
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WALTER R. HINES, general 
manager of the Frank Seaman 
agency, New York, was married 
recently to Miss Annabel Whitney 
Baggaley, of Pittsburg. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hines will reside in New 
York, 





LAFE YOUNG, JR., says that for 
the past two months the Des 
Moines Capital has _ circulated 
many thousands of extra papers 
daily on account of the heated 
political campaign in Iowa. The 
regular circulation of the Capital 
exceeds 40,000. In May the cir- 
culation, due to reasons stated, 
exceeding 51,000, and in June the 
circulation exceeded 69,000 daily. 
The circulation is still largely 
stimulated and advertisers are 
getting this increased circulation 
at regular rates. The Capital is 
being used so largely by one fac- 
tion in this State because it is a 
thoroughly representative news- 
paper and the best known State 
paper. Other Iowa papers have 
also sent out some extra copies. 
The Capital represents the stand- 
pat side of the party in the State 
of Iowa. 


COLONEL FRANK *NELSON BARKS_ 
DALE, advertising manager of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, was re- 
cently married to Mrs, Lizzie L. 
Foster. 





AN UNFORTUNATE BLUNDER. 
Jonret, Ill., July 10, 1906. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

An unfortunate blunder in the fail- 
ure of the former management of the 
Joliet Herald, to send a detailed state- 
ment to Rowell’s Directory, has proved 
a costly matter for me. Since assum- 
ing the management of the Herald IL 
have had my time occupied with more 
or less success to remove the bad im- 
pression given advertisers by the re- 
sultant omission of the Herald’s cir- 
culation from the Directory. 

It is a demonstration of the efficacy 
of Rowell’s Directory, which I hasten 
to testify to, asking you at the same 
time to help me straighten out matters. 
I assure you the mistake won’t occur 
again, 

In the absence of the statement 
which J am now preparing for you, 
and which will show an average of not 
less than 6,500 daily for the year, 1 
hope you will help me to demonstrate 
to advertisers that the Herald has a 
wide circulation and is a first-class 
medium in its field, carrying 20 per 
cent more local advertising than any 
of its competitors, 

Yours very truly, 
A. S. LECKIE, 
Editor and Genera! Manager. 








A COLOR CARD FOR HANGING IN HABERDASHERS’ SHOPS, 
DRESS—SOMETHING NEW FOR ADVERTISING 


THE HAMPTON AGENCY, NEW YORK, 


SHOWING CORRECT WEDDING 
TRIANGLE-BRAND CGLLARS—DESIGNED BY 
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“BUGHOUSE.” 


We have pointed out that ad- 
vertising journals like ours, which 
seek the patronage of daily news- 
papers under false and personal 
pretenses, are a menace to the 
general advertising welfare —The 
National Advocate. 





THE arrangements _ recently 
made for a large Postoffice branch 
in fhe new Pennsylvania terminal 
in New York City are of import- 
ance to the magazine publishers 
now grouped around Union and 
Madison Squares. The property 
secured by the government for 
$1,660,000 runs from 31st to 33d 
streets on the west side of Eighth 
avenue, and has a depth of 415 
feet. By the terms of sale there 
will be unobstructed light, with 
pneumatic tube facilities and per- 
haps a Subway connection. If 
this branch is carried out on the 
proper scale it will probably be- 
come the chief mailing point for 
magazines in this country. 
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A. S. WHEELER, of 3224 North 
15th st., Philadelphia, writes ad- 
vertising exclusively for retail 
furniture and carpet dealers. For 
ten years Mr. White was adver- 
tising manager for J. B. Van 
Sciver Company, of Camden, N. 





THE NEW YORK “WORLD.” 


The New York World asserts 
in an advertisement printed in the 
Fourth Estate—a publication for 
the makers of newspapers—and a 
good one for that purpose—that it 
sells of its morning edition more 
copies than any other New York 
paper prints. The New York 
IVorld has the largest known cir- 
culation, daily and Sunday, of any 
newspaper printed in New York 
City. The actual figures appear 
every week in PRINTERS’ INK Roll 
of Honor. The circulation of the 
World is a known quantity and 
in wholesome contrast with the 
unsupported claims of its would- 
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Tue Lincoln Advertising Agen- 
cy has moved from 150 Nassau 
street to 1265 Broadway, New 
York. 





A LOT OF MONEY. 


It is reported from San Fran- 
cisco that business men in that 
city who have been paid the amount 
of their fire insurance policies, 
propose to levy a one per cent as- 
sessment upon ‘themselves, for 
“systematic publication in news- 
papers in all the great cities of 
the world at intervals, during. a 
series of years, of the names of the 
fire insurance companies that dealt 
fairly with San Francisco, and 
also a list of those who did not. 
The amount thus contributed will 
be $1,000,000. The plan seems 
rather feasible. But what a lot 
of money a million dollars is! 


THE POWER OF THE MAIL 
ORDER HOUSE. 


In discussing the damage in- 
flicted upon the business of the 
local merchant by the competition 
of the mail order house the South- 
western Manufacturer and Jobber, 
of Kansas City, is inclined to be- 
lieve that the home dealer would 
have no difficulty in holding his 
own except for the fact that the 
mail order house is invariably an 
aggressive advertiser. Advertisin; 
is the power that enables the mat 
order people to divert the dollars 
of the farmer from the till of the 
country store into their own cof- 
fers. 

They advertise much and well. 
They publish full descriptions of 
their goods—they show them in 
cuts—they almost invariably print 
the exact prices. How else could 
they get business? It is by —T 
advertisement that they succeed. 
To spend $10,000 to $25,000 a year 
in various forms of advertising is 
no uncommon thing with these 
houses. Their annual catalogues, 
heavy volumes in themselves, are 
sent out by the cart-load. They 
reach almost every postmaster in 
the country by their circulars and 
letters; they communicate with 
the rural free delivery carriers; 
they expend effort, time and money 
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in getting the addresses uf per- 
sons in every neighborhood and 
hamlet in the entire country. They 
advertise by sending circulars, let- 
ters, pamphlets, catalogues, pictures 
and papers to every home where 
there is a possibility of selling five 
cents worth of goods. Moreover, 
they employ talented men in their 
correspondence department. One 
manager with often a number of as- 
sistants, devotes his entire time to 
the “kicks” and complaints of dis- 
satisfied customers. Genial and 
pleasant letters are written, regrets 
for mistakes, assurances that the 
house will make it right, and a 
strong statement that such a valued 
customer will always get imme- 
diate attention—all advertisement 
in an indirect form. 

The mail order house endeavors 
to get into direct personal connec- 
tion with every possible customer. 
The local merchant might benefit 
by a like course. Let him study 
the methods of the mail order 
houses and meet them on their own 
grounds—fight them with their 
own weapons. If the local mer- 
chant should circularize as care- 
fully, if he would show up the 
methods, character of goods, the 
expense of freight, etc., as strong- 
ly and as persistently as the mail 
order houses endeavor to under- 
mine his trade, he might find a 
very different result in a short 
time. 

aa 
A COLLEGE ADVERTISES BY ITS 
HONORARY DEGREES. 

The commencement season among 
the colleges brings with it the publica- 
tion of a long list of recipients of hon- 
orary degrees. Their names are set 
forth in the newspapers and then the 
degrees are quietly tucked away in 
moth _balls and camphor. University 
faculties and trustees are in truth sel- 
dom actuated by unselfish motives in 
the award of academic honors. The 
spectacle of half a dozen institutions 
contesting in a race to get a degrce 
conferred first on some such famous 
personage as President Roosevelt is not 
one that gives the seats of learning 
dignity in the public eye. If the truth 
were told it would be that these uni- 
versities and colleges are seeking to 
honor themselves by giving degrees to 
eminert men. That they should so 
honor themselves is well, but how can 
the sceptical observer of passing events 
fail to perceive that a certain amount 
of free advertising is to be gained from 
such proceedings?—New York Sun. 
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THE BILILBOARDS. 


THEY COVER THREE TIMES AS MANY 
TOWNS AS DAILY PAPERS—HOW 
A GENERAL ADVERTISER OFTEN USES 
THIS LOW-COST MEDIUM TO BUILD 
UP HIS RETAIL ACCOUNTS—SOME 
OF THE ADVERTISERS AND COM- 
MODITIES THAT USE BILLBOARDS 
NATIONALLY, 


Billboards were named.in terms 
of running feet ten years ago. 
The billposter in a city of 100,000 
people who had a thousand run- 
ning feet of board was accounted 
a fortunate man, and m-ght even 
be suspected of making money. 
But nowadays the billboard plants 
in this country are growing so 
fast in number and_ size that 
boards are spoken of in terms of 
running miles. 

The large plants around big 
cities are prominent in the eyes 
of advertisers. Scattered through 
the United States, however, are 
hundreds of small plants not so 
well known to men who glace 
general business. The Billposters’ 
Association now includes 2,500 
plants. There are few outside this 
organization. The small billpost- 
ing plant often plays an important 
part in the economy of a large 
national advertiser. According to 
the 1900 census, there were only 
818 incorporated towns having 
5,000 population or over, after the 
100 largest cities had been de- 
ducted. This practically repre- 
sents the number of towns where 
daily papers can be published pro- 
fitably, with enough circulation to 
be essentially different from a 
weekly in advertising value. The 
small billposting plant is found 
in three times as many towns as 
are dailies, however, and is there- 
fore a resource of the advertiser 
who wishes to cover such towns 
with a medium that is seen every 
day. 

Sometimes the boards are used 
as a substitute for the weekly 
newspapers, or again as a sup- 
plementary force in a place where 
all the advertising mediums put 
together are not especially costly 
or very wide in influence. An- 
other way in which boards may 
be used is this: In larger places, 


cities of from 10,000 to 50,000 
population, at some seasonable 
time of the year, it may be desir- 
able to carry on a month’s local 
campaign to help out general op- 
erations in magazines. In a city 
of 15,000 inhabitants, perhaps, 
there is an annual demand for tal- 
cum powder amounting to $2,500. 
One of the widely advertised 
brands, using magazines generally, 
with dailies in the larger cities, 
will get a third of this trade, the 
rest going to competitors and re- 
tail druggists who sell their own 
brands. To hold this trade from 
year to year, the manufacturer is 
bound to do some local advertis- 
ing. Retailers who handle his 
goods expect it. Newspapers in 
such a town might eat up his 
margin on all the talcum it is 
possible for him to sell there. He 
has some hundreds of such towns 
to cover. Billboards for a month, 
covering a town of 15,000, can be 
utilized at a cost of about $25. 
So the hot season is selected as 
the psychological moment when 
talcum sales are heaviest, the town 
is posted, and then, while the pa- 
per is fresh and conspicuous, Mr. 
Talcum Manufacturer’s salesmen 
come into town and visit the re- 
tail trade. “See what we are do- 
ing for you?” The result is a 


tenewal of business _ relations, 
while the boards probably sell 
some talcum. In winter the 


cough cure manufacturer does the 
same thing, in spring the poultry 
food house, and in fall the cloth- 
ing manufacturer and the stove 
foundry. 

When billboards are employed 
on a larger scale, as a direct in- 
fluence on consumers, it is custom- 
ary for the general advertiser to 
cover the leading cities. Often a 
beginning is made with this me- 
dium by selecting one city in 
which to “try out” a proposition. 
New York City or Brooklyn may 
be picked on account of their 
enormous population—New York 
in particular is favored as a “try 
out” by the advertiser who has 
money enough to cover it. Pitts- 
burg is, for some reason, a fav- 
crite town for experimental work 
on the boards, and so are Chicago, 
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Until the 


Boston and Denver. 
fire, San Francisco was a similar 


experimental center. Boards are 
usually used in connection with 
newspapers in such campaigns, 
and before either medium is turn. 
ed loose a thorough canvass of 
stores puts goods in retailers’ 
hands. Some advertisers concen- 
trate a year’s appropriation in one 
month’s advertising to give their 
goods an introduction. Others 
spread their billboard expenditure 
out anywhere from six to twelve 
months. Some cover the smallest 
towns in a certain section of the 
country one year, and switch to 
another section the next. 

It is rather noteworthy that 
nearly all large general advertis- 
ers who once take up boards, ad- 
here to this medium steadily. The 
chief reason is probably low cost. 
On the basis of general publicity, 
billboard advertising is cheaper 
than any other medium, and 
where the commodity is suitable, a 
genuine stimulus to sales through 
retailers, though not always trace- 
able. A list of the largest billboard 
advertisers shows that quite a 
wide range of merchandise is 
adapted to this medium. Where 
whiskey and beer once dominated 
the boards, it is now found that 
many moderate-price food ar- 
ticles are advertised outdoors— 
cereals, chocolate, cocoa, coffee, 
tea, catsup and condiments, flour, 
meat products, canned goods, etc. 
Household necessities like stove 
polish, starch, soaps, botax, wash- 
ing powders, etc., have a promi- 
nent place. Dress is represented 
by men’s clothing, corsets, hose, 
shoes, hats, underwear, suspend- 
ers, etc. Paints, chewing gum, 
cigars, tobacco, proprietary reme- 
dies and toilet articles are on the 
boards year in and year out, and 
they have even been used to "good 
purpose for high-priced things like 
automobiles and pianos. One of 
the largest billboard advertisers 
in this country is the Bureau of 
Navigation at Washington. Con- 
gress lately passed a heavy appro- 
priation for billboard advertising 
to attract sailors and marines for 
the Navy, and this Navy Depart- 
ment advertising is remarkable 


for the extent to which it covers 
the whole country. 

A conception of what billboards 
are good for may be had from this 
list of representative advertisers 
who are using them nationally 
just now: 

Foop Propucts—American Cereal 
Co., Chicago, ‘Quaker Putted kicc; 
Armour & Co., Cnicago, Canned Meats; 
Blue Label Ketchup, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 
City; E. Burnham & Co., New York 
City, Clam Chowder; “Crystal Domino’ 
**Digesto Cotfee; ” Genesee Pure 

.» Le Roy, N. Y., “Grain-U 
Jell-O;” Gold Medal Flour; Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Flour; Heinz 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; H. O. Co., Buffalo; 
Kneipp Mait Food Co.; Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, Chicago; “‘Lion ‘Coffee;” 
Mellin’s Food Co.; Merreil-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N, Y.; Nestle’s Chocolate; 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co.., 
“Carnation Cream;’ Peters’ Chocolate; 
Pillsbury- Washburn Flour; Postum 
Cereal Co.; Dr. Price Food Co., Chi- 
cago; “St. Charles Evaporated Cream;”’ 
“Tetley’s Teas; Van Camp Packing 
Co., Indianapolis; Walter M. Lowney 
Company. 

CLotuinc—American Lady Corset 
Co., Detroit; Curtiss & Co., Troy, 
NX. (Collars) ; Deimel Linen Mesh 
Co.; Douglass Manufacturing Co., 
Brockton, Mass.; Hawes, Hatters, New 
York City; J. Richardson & Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., Shoes; P. B. Keith Shoe 
Co:, Campello, Mass.; Larnard, Carter 
& Co., Detroit, ‘Headlight Overalls;” 
Plant Shoe Co., Boston; R. G. 
Corset Co, New York City; Regal 
Shoe Co., New York; Royal Worcester 
Corset Co., Worcester, Mass.; Schloss 
Bros & Co., Baltimore; Selz Shoe Co., 
Chicago; United Shirt & Cohar Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 

BeveracGes—Bernheim Distilling Co., 
Louisville, ‘“‘Harper Whiskey;” ‘Bud- 
weiser” Beer; Coca Cola Co., Atlanta; 
Dennehy ,& Co., Chicago, “Underoot 
Whiskey;” Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, 
Rochester, N. Y.; John Dewar Sons, 
Ltd., New York; H. B. Kirk & Co., 
New York City, “Old Crow Rye;” 
Moxie; Pabst Beer; Red Raven Splits; 
Sunny Brook Whiskey. 

TOILet AND Launpry—Celluloid 
Starch Co., New York City; Cudahy 
Packing Co., South Omaha, Neb., “Old 
Dutch Cleanser;” Andrew Jergens 
Co., Cincinnati (soaps); Lautz Bros., 
Buffalo, Soap; Liberty Soap Co., Chi- 
cago; Mennen Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. J.;| Oxzyn Chemical Co., Oxzyn 
Balm;’’ Pacific Coast Borax Co., New 
York; Reck'tt & Son, Ltd., New York, 
“Reckitt’s Blue;” B. Singer Chemical 
Works, “Sweeping Compound;” Swift 
& Co., Chicago. 

PROPRIETARY Mepicines—Chattanoo- 
ga Medical Co., “Wine of Cardui,” 
Chattanooga, Tenn; Cheney Medi- 
cal Co., Toledo, ‘Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure;” S. R, Feil & Co., Cleveland. 
“Palmo Tablets:” Hamlin’s Wizard 
Oil, Chicago; Herpicide Co.; C. I. 
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Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.; Iron-Ox 
Remedy Co., “tron-Ox Tablets; Dr. 
D. Jayne & Son, Philadelphia; J. C. 
Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass.; a ag 
Gargling U.1 Co., Lockport, N. 

Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, wae 
Peruna UVrug Mtg. Co., Coiumbus, 0.3 
Dr, Pierce, Buttalo; Lydia A. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass.; Sterling Remedy Co., 
Kramer, Ind.; Dr. Williams, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., “Pink Pulls.” 

Cicars AND ‘tosacco—Bloch Bros. 
Tobacco Co., Wheeling, W. Va., “Mail 
Pouch;” ‘“Duke’s Mixture,” oe 
Dunn & Co., Philadelph. a, “Pete Dailey 
Cigar;’’ ‘‘Fontella” Cigars; ‘Peerless’ 
Tobacco; United Cigar Stores Co. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Acme Paint & 
Color Works, Detroit; American Chicle 
Co., Gum; & Santa Fe Ry.; 
Buck’s Stove & Range Co.; Chemical 
& Electrical Co., New York, ‘Elec- 
trozone;’’ Garland Stove Co., Detroit; 
Hampden Watch Co., Canton O.; 
John Mackintosh, Ltd., ‘*Mackintosh 
Toffee;’”’ Monarch Range; Men & Wom- 
en Publishing Co., Cincinnati; National 
Licorice Co., N. Y. City; “‘New Era’ 
Paint, Detroit; Oldsmobile Co.; Every- 
body’s Magazine; Sherwin- Williams 
Co., Cleveland; Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.: U. S. Marine Corps; U. S 
Navy; X-Ray Stove Polish Co, 

Not only have billboards in- 
creased in size, but also posters. 
Formerly the standard poster 
was the “‘three-sheet,” consisting 
of three one-sheet bills (28x42 
inches) one above the other. This 
size was originally evolved for use 
by theaters. On boards crowded 
with commercial ; bills, however, 
the three-sheet is objectionable 
for two reasons. First, its small 
size; second, the difficulty of giv- 
ing an advertiser a listed and pro- 
tected showing. An _ eight-sheet 
poster replaced the three-sheet 
some years ago. and was the 
standard size in commercial paper 
for a time. Then the twelve-sheet 
displaced that, and now the six- 
teen-sheet is really the standard. 
Posters as large as forty-eight 
sheets have been used, notably one 
that the Chicago Great Western 
Railway put out a few years ago, 
which depicted a whole train of 
cars. This bill was put up from 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast. It 
measured more than forty feet in 
length, yet for a month’s showing 
in cities like Chicago cost only 
$7.68, while the cost in smaller 
cities was less than half as much, 
Commercial advertisers are now 
learning to make up posters to be 
hung in combination, usually a 
trio of eight-sheets, each of which 


tells the whole story and may be 
hung alone, but wnich, when hung 
side by side on large boards, have 
a composite color effect. One of 
the best things in this line that 
has ever been done is the three 
eight-sheet combination of Pacific 
Coast Borax. Commercial adver- 
tisers sometimes use a four-sheet 
poster, which can be listed and 
protected. Posting is haphazard 
where such listing cannot be had, 
as advertising cannot be checked. 
Notwithstanding the enormous 
growth of billboard advertising on 
a national scale, the mainstay of 
the. billposter is local retail adver- 
tising. This he seeks diligently, 
and the fact that boards pay local 
merchants is one of the best argu- 
ments for the medium nationally. 
A merchant’s billboard advertis- 
ing is usually timely. Milliners 
are led to advertise in spring, the 
stove man in the fall, and so forth; 
and where manufacturers do not 
supply posters, they obtain suitab!e 
paper through several large litho- 
graphing houses that carry “stock 
bills” for practically every line of 
retail trade. Among the houses 
that lead in the production of such 
posters are W. J. Morgan & Co., 
Cleveland; Strobridge Lithograph- 
ing Co., Cincinnati; Russell, 
Morgan & Co., Cincannati, and 
the Courier Co., Buffalo. In 
times past the “stock” retail poster 
was a fearful and wonderful thing, 
stilted, poorly printed and in the 
last degree unattractive. But 
when activity on the part of bill- 
posters created a demand for such 
paper, designs quickly improved, 
and nowadays it is possible to buy 
retail posters that bear little evi- 
derce of “stock” about them, The 
Billposters’ Association, through 
its publication, the Biilposter and 
Distributor, has done much to 
promote local retail soliciting and 
posting by its members, and for a 
very good reason. In England, 
where billposting has reached a 
high state of development, practi- 
cally all posting is of this local 
retail nature. Posters over there 
are small, measuring only about 
a sheet and a half of our own 
bills. But large stands in every 
town are covered with these small 
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bills, dozens of them, and the in- 
stitution has persisted for neatly 
a hundred years, testifying to its 
stability and _— productiveness. 
Some of the Continental coun- 
tries are also conspicuous for 
billposting, and despite restric- 
tions have large spreads. The 
greatest billposting city in the 
world, it is said, is Vienna, Aus- 
tria, which leads not only in num- 
ber of boards, but also in size of 
paper. A large lithographing 
house there is responsible for 
much of Vienna’s development in 
outdoor advertising, having popu- 
larized posters by the beauty of its 
work, 

There is distinctly less friction 
nowadays between billposters and 
newspapers throughout the United 
States. Once it was the usual 
thing for the publisher, when he 
turned down an especially rank 
trade proposition from some for- 
eign advertiser, to take his pen in 
hand and write an editorial which 
he hoped would burn up all the 
billboards in town, and the local 
billposters along with them, But 
now an attitude of toleration is 
seen in newspapers. Some even 
go so far as to editorially’ com- 
mend the billposter once in a 
while. There is a good business 
reason for this change. As a gen- 
eral advertiser judges a town and 
its newspapers largely by his sales 
in the store’s results, it is to the 
advantage of a publisher to have 
him make as strong a campaign 
as possible. The newspapers will 
undoubtedly sell desirable goods 
alone. But the newspapers and 
billboards together sell more of 
them, and when an advertiser uses 
both mediums in combination he 
also gives more attention to can- 
vassing and follow-up work. So, 
where the newspaper. publisher 
formerly thought it wise to drive 
the billposter out of business, he 
is now more or less glad of his 
co-operation, while the billboard 
man, on his part, is always glad 
to have an advertiser reinforce 
posting with a fuller story in the 
newspapers. 





A coop way to test the advertising 
value of a drawing is to note the un- 
conscious comment of one not familiar 
with your plans.—Mahin’s Messenger. 


A FRESH THOUGHT IN RE- 
SORT ADVERTISING. 


This summer the Chicago Tri- 
bune has been printing some full- 
page advertising that, while appear- 
ing under the classification of “Re- 
sorts,” is really a form of muni- 
cipal publicity. How it originates 
and comes to the paper are matters 
of interest to other publishers. 

Full-page resort advertising is 
nothing new, of course. There has 
always been plenty of it in the 
East, where hotel men of a resort 
like, say, Atlantic City, make up 
composite ads. The railroad com- 
pany prints over their collection of 
individual cards a large heading, 
for which it pays, giving a general 
description of the place and its 
attractions. It is said that the rail- 
roads originated this form of ad- 
vertising, carrying on the work of 
soliciting the hotels, and agreeing 
to spend dollar for dollar in space. 

Such advertising appears to be 
new in the Middle West, however, 
and in the case of the Chicago 
Tribune the idea originated with 
business men in the towns ex- 
ploited. They solicited the -rail- 
roads, and the fund that is raised 
does not come from hotel men 
alone, but from amusement com- 
panies, banks, grocers, druggists 
and wholesale merchants. Instead 
of individual cards for the different 
business concerns contributing to 
this jack-pot advertising a page of 
newspaper space is given up to pic- 
tures of the town and an article 
describing its attractions as a re- 
sort. The pictures are large and 
dominant, while reading matter is 
short and sweet as possible, to be 
read in hot weather. At the bot- 
tom of the article comes a list of 
the hotels, with rates, etc., as well 
as mention of other contributors, 
each getting only a line or two of 
space. Then the page winds up 
with a display card for the railroad 
or steamship line, giving the time 
table from Chicago, with fares. 

This idea originated with the 
Business Men’s League of Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., it is said, and has 
been taken up by other towns 
around Chicago, the prime movers 
being business men’s organizations. 
They approach the railroad or 
steamship company, and the latter 
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usually agree to bear half the ex- 
pense of the page. There are about 
thirty resorts around Chicago that 
could use advertising of this char- 
acter to good purpose. The Tribune 
has had nine of them this summer, 
the first season of such publicity— 
Oconomowoc, Kilbourne, Delavan 


ads. to follow up. A full page in 
the Tribune week days costs $480, 
and a Sunday page $560. This in- 
cludes the expense of plates and il- 
lustrations, which is borne by the 
paper. A Sunday announcement for 
a resort where twenty business 
men can be interested, therefore, 
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Lakes and Minoqua Lakes, in Wis- 
consin, and the Michigan resorts 
of South Haven, Paw Paw Lakes, 
Mackinac Lakes, Harbor Springs 
and Charlevoix. Some of the ads. 
have appeared.week days, others in 
the Sunday Tribune. One insertion 
has been the rule, with no small 


requires only a moderate contribu- 
tion from each, less than $15 a piece, 
while the transportation company 
gets for a couple of hundred dol- 
lars much more publicity than could be 
bought in any other way. 

This advertising has paid so well 
that next summer more towns will 
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undoubtedly go into it, and some of 
those advertising this summer may 
enlarge their campaign, printing 
several full-page announcements in 
succession. The Business Men's 
League of Kilbourne, Wis., says 
that direct results have been traced, 
visitors stating that they were at- 
tracted by the ads., while in all the 
resorts advertised there has been 
a distinct increase in summer busi- 
ness. Such publicity has an impor- 
tant cumulative effect, for people 
satisfied with their first visit to a 
resort become good promoters, re- 
turning successive summers and 
bringing friends. Returns are also 
traceable through the Tribune’s 
resort bureau, where inquiries are 
made and literature asked for. 
About fifty parties are routed out 
of this bureau daily, and since this 
advertising began there has been a 
distinct preference for the nine re- 
sorts named. Other inquiries come 
to hotel men and boarding house 
proprietors, reserving rooms. 

Compared with Eastern centers, 
where resort advertising has long 
been an institution and the papers 
issue annual resort numbers, there 
seems to be excellent opportunities 
for developing this class of news- 
paper advertising west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. Dozens of cities 
like Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
etc., are surrounded by vacation 
places not generally known to the 
mass of their residents. Publication 
of advertising big enough to be 
seen, with detailed information as 
to rates for board and transporta- 
(ion, would bring not only vaca- 
\ionists but probably industries and 
ether benefits that follow on wider 
publicity. Where competition 
imong Eastern resorts is very keen, 
owing to their number, that among 
the hotels and towns around the 
cities of the Middle West is not so 
great. The population is large, 
and can be drawn upon through 
newspapers whose rates are mode- 
rate compared with those of New 
York and other large Eastern cen- 
ters, provides business for all at 
reasonable cost. The boarding 
house with capacity for a dozen 
guests gets, by this plan, publicity 
:3 cheaply as the hotel with accom- 
modation for several hundred peo- 
ple, and in as good position. 
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_ The effect of this new advertis- 
ing on the Tribune’s resort busi- 
ness this summer has been marked. 
For the first six months of the pres- 
ent year this paper carried over 
60,000 agate lines of hotel and re- 
sort publicity, or more than was 
printed by any other Chicago daily. 
For June the aggregate was 27,000 
lines. 

——_+¢)—___ 
HARD TO GET ADVERTIS- 

ING FACTS. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENT TALKS OF THE 
RETICENCE THAT OFTEN HAMPERS 
AN AGENCY IN GOING TO WORK 
FOR A NEW CLIENT—SOME ADVER- 
TISERS WITHHOLD IMPORTANT 
FACTS—OTHERS HAVE TOO ROSY A 
VIEW OF THEIR PROPOSITION, 


The “sweat box” is an institu- 
tion that was built in the new 
quarters of the Ireland advertising 
agency, Philadelphia, when this 
concern lately enlarged its plant. 
Perhaps no other agency in the 
country has anything like it. 

There is nothing very dreadful 
about this accessory. In one cor- 
ner of a consultation room has 
been provided a small nook, parti- 
tioned off, in which a stenographer 
may sit and take notes when a 
prospective client is going over his 
proposition. For years, Mr. Ire- 
land says, he has found it difficult 
to get full data upon which to 
proceed in an advertising cam- 
paign. Formerly a stenographer 
sat in the room, noting down facts 
about the new client’s business, 
product, distribution, competition, 
etc. But invariably the man whose 
business was under discussion got 
to dictating, with the result that 
his data took a formal aspect. 
With the stenographer out of 
sight, he talks more freely, and 
information is fuller. 

“One of the difficult things in 
advertising is to get accurate in- 
formation,’ says Mr. Ireland. 
“Some prospective advertisers 
talk to an agent as they might to 
their physician, concealing facts of 
vital importance. Others are will- 
ing to tell all they know, but long 
habit has led them to look at their 
product in too rosy a light. Yoa 
seldom find a manufacturer who 
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doesn’t believe that his product is 
the best made, and all his com- 
peuitors’ mere imitations or 
frauds. He may, as a matter ot 
fact, be successful in some minor 
branch of his trade, with a third- 
rate article. But through long 
years he has systematically train- 
ed himself to believe he leads the 
procession. I presume this is a 
very uceful attitude in business, 
for it gives confidence and aggres- 
sion. But the advertising agent 
who took the same view of that 
manufacturer’s business would 
bankrupt him in advertising, go- 
ing into wrong mediums, making 
the wrong appeal, trying to reach 
the wrong classes of people. 
“Before we undertake a new 
account we want to know all 
about it. A good many prospec- 
tive clients have gone out of th‘s 
office after a consultation because 
we did not want their business. 
Something fundamentally wrong 
made their proposition a question- 
able one for advertising, and we 
don’t care to have any failures on 
our books. A manufacturer in 
talking of his business is often 
anxious to make as impressive a 
statement as possible, telling the 
meritorious details, dwelling on 
his successes. What the honest 
agent should seek, though, are the 
drawbacks in his business, the de- 
ficiencies in his product, his fail- 
ures, his difficulties. What isn’t 
selling right? Where have com- 
petitors come it over him? Com- 
petition is often the vital point in 
a general campaign. No plan of 
distribution can be made until the 
agent knows where the strong 
competitors are, and why they get 
trade that should logically come 
to the man who is going to ad- 
vertise. Not long ago, in secur- 
ing data for one campaign, the 
manufacturer belittled and ignor- 
ed certain similar products put 
out by a larger company than his, 
maintaining that they were imi- 
tations, that their quality could 
not stand for a moment with his 
own goods, that his long occu- 
pancy of that particular trade gave 
him supremacy, and that the im- 
itation article really made trade 
for him, because those interested 


in such products through the im- 
itation eventually found it inade- 
quate and turned to his own goods 
for the real thing. Very logical 
But when we actually got into 
advertising and distribution, mak- 
ing first-hand investigation on our 
own account among retailers, we 
found that this so-called harm- 
less competition was extremely 
dangerous because it competed on 
price. The retailer made more on 
the imitation goods, pushed them 
more energetically, and often 
failed to carry our client’s prod- 
uct in stock. Therefore, if a cus- 
tomer bought the imitation and 
was dissatisfied, probably the ten- 
dency was to condemn all goods 
of that character and forever after 
refuse to try any of them. 

“What a manufacturer thinks 
about his own goods is often mis- 
leading. A conscientious adver- 
tising agent will go to his dealers 
and customers to find what they 
think. What a manufacturer 
thinks should be advertised is 
often dangerous, too. It is one 
of the peculiarities of both retail 
and wholesale trade that the 
business man with a good follow- 
ing among one class of purchasers 
wants to advertise for a following 
in some other class. The man 
selling a high-grade article to an 
exclusive, restricted public, for 
example, takes up advertising. 
Does he aim to extend his trade 
along the same lines? Not once 
in ten instances. Instead, he 
wishes advertising to bring him a 
popular following, a big public, 
and if left to his own devices 
would squander money trying to 
win people who couldn’t buy his 
goods if they wanted to. So with 
the manufacturer or merchant 
who has the popular trade. Ad- 
vertising to him means going after 
a carriage clientele. When busi- 
ness men seek a class of trade 
they haven’t got, and which prob- 
ably wouldn’t come to them, they 
are often possessed with the idea 
that they are getting all the trade 
there is in their line, and so want 
new worlds to conquer. But the 
business built so that it has all 
the trade there is in its class 
doesn’t exist. 
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“We undertook for the manu- 
facturer ot a certain product a 
campaign to sell more of it to a 
certain class of dealers. This is 
a product that is never sold to the 
public at all, but comes under the 
head of supplies—an article used 
by dealers in installing machinery, 
Well, there seemed to be, on this 
manufacturer's representations, an 
immense field. His article was 
undoubtedly the best thing of its 
kind, and there were so many 
thousand dealers who ought to use 
it We reached them with a 
mailing campaign extending over 
several weeks. The arguments 
were good, and there were induce- 
ments that couldn't well be ignor- 
ed, such as trial consignments ata 
discount that made this, the best 
product of its kind, also the 
cheapest. Orders, however, were 
extremely disappointing. | Where 
we expected hundreds, there were 
not dozens. An investigation 
showed that this very manufactur- 
er, who was trying to sell to deal- 
ers, also sold to about twenty-five 
manufacturers of the kind of ma- 
chinery for which his article was 
useful. These big machine men 
put a supply of the stuff in every 
machine sent out, to be used by 
the local dealer in setting it up. 
In each case this supply was not 
only enough for setting up one 
machine, but enough for several, 
so that every dealer in the coun- 
try to whom we had been trying 
to sell had all of this product he 
needed, and more, and none of it 
cost him a penny. Now, what 
show does advertising stand 
against a condition of this sort? 
Yet, it is precisely conditions like 
these that an agent must ferret 
out, and the ones that a man will 
often go up against when he de- 
cides to advertise. 

“We don’t want to give the im- 
pression that we consider manu- 
facturers fools, of course, for no 
weak-minded man could stand 
long against competition to-day 
in any manufacturing line, cr in 
business generally. But the manu- 
facturer who turns to advertising 
has read lots of wonder stories 
about it, and expects it to do 
wonders for him, If he were go- 


ing to extend his business through 
salesmen, you bet he'd pick out 
the best territory for them to en- 
ter, and follow his present line of 
demand as to prices and custom- 
ers. But advertising, he reasons, 
this wonder stuff, ought to do 
miracles, and he goes into it as 
though a good tairy had said 
‘Wish.’ A new advertiser is a 
mighty unsafe proposition for 
himself and his agent unless his 
business is analyzed down to the 
ground. In getting facts upon 
which to proceed, an agent may 
have to go deeper into the busi- 
ness than the man has ever gone 
himself. The new advertiser is op- 
timistic, and his agent may have 
to bring a little healthy pessimism 
to bear on his campaign. We are 
always suspicious here of the new 
client who comes in after two 
months’ advertising and says his 
publicity is pulling great, that he 
never had so much new business, 
that he cannot take care of de- 
mand, This is abnormal, and such 
increase often prognosticates a 
drop as sudden. Something’s 
wrong with the advertising, pei- 
haps. It’s too rosy. People are 
buying now, but later there will 
be disappointment. The safest, 
solidest campaigns are those in 
which an increase comes slowly, 
but profitably, and never falls off 
as long as advertising is continued 
in a field where there ought to be 
more business. Not the monthly 
increase counts, but the yearly. 
When a new proposition has gone 
along the up-grade a whole year, 
and paid, then it may be regarded 
as successful.” 


A CH ARITY 2 ARGUMENT 

A Jersey City trust company nites 
and operating one of the most preten- 
tous buildings in Mayor Fagan’s town 
displayed a window placard in_ its 
count ng room last week, which read as 
follows: 

“To the Public—Those giving $1 or 
more to the building fund of this new 
church (architect’s drawing with title 
of sacred edifice) will have their names, 
together with amount of the donation, 
placed in the corner stone and kept 
there, maybe for hundreds of years. 
Coming generations will read what you 
have done for this church, and_ see 
your handwriting. Such donations are 
received here, and the book for writing 
your name is always open. Will you 
write your name?”—New York Press. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING COPY 
IS COMPOSITE. 





The greatest editor the London 
Times ever had was John Delane, 
who held the post thirty-six years. 
Under him the paper attained a 
circulation and influence unparal- 
leled in journalism. Yet Delane, it 
is said, seldom wrote a line for the 
paper. He played its keys with 
the touch of an artist, but always 
by means of suggestions. Editors 
and writers went to his room in a 
coffee-house near Printing House 
Square, and left with a half-dozen 
sentences smeared across a page of 
note paper with a broad-pointed 
quill pen. This was Delane’s skel- 
eton for a leader that would per- 
haps change a government’s policy. 

Advertising copy is written in 
much the same way to-day. The 
period when a single writer of 
strong style and personality wrote 
the copy is past. Such writers 
were valuable at the time when 
they wielded influence in advertis- 
ing. But there were never enough 
of them. Advertising copy has 
consequently come to be a com- 
posite production. Individuality, 
which often meant freakish presen- 
tation, has made way for the calm 
statement about a business or 
commodity that is now held to be 
the best advertising. Copy may 
often be colorless, judged by 
former standards, but the soul of 
the business is in its measured, ex- 
act statements, and these have 
more direct effect in actual selling 
of goods than had the old- fash- 
ioned cleverness of an “expert.’ 
The latter was not only scarce, but 
he had a serious defect. Business 
policies are now laid down for 
permanence, just as the corporation 
perpetuates a business that might 
waver with the death of individual 
partners. What_ the advertising 
policy is to-day it must be ten or 
twenty years from now. The “ex- 
pert” was mortal. He was likely 
to get sick, to die, or, worse than 
either, to quit his job and go over 
to a competitor. Each department 
in the ideal corporation is so built 
that it has several men who can 
instantly step into its manager’s 
place. It was hard to train such 
a relay of expert copy writers, and 
so advertising copy has come to be 


a composite production in which 
the writer plays a much smaller 
part than the critic and business 
man who stand over him. These, 
like John Delane in editing the 
Times, indicate the lines to be fol- 
lowed in presenting goods to the 
public through magazines, news- 
papers, cars and billboards. In- 
stead of “inspiration” and clever 
“advertising ideas,” the material 
for advertising is drawn systemat- 
ically from the -+facts about the 
goods themselves. Facts are sort- 
ed and arranged, embodied in lan- 
guage and rearranged, criticised 
and submitted to branch managers, 
heads of departments, retail agents. 
When the consensus of many opin- 
ions has evolved the proper presen- 
tation and the finished ad is print- 
ed, it is the production of not one 
man but half-a-dozen, and so 
blended that often no one of them 
can point to a sentence that is 
wholly his. The big agencies work 
this way nowadays, and large ad- 
vertisers who prepare their own 
copy. Some of them have so per- 
fected the system that their actual 
copy writers are men on very mod- 
erate salaries, often of little adver- 
tising experience. Training on a 
newspaper as reporter or editor 
gives them facility in expression 
sufficient to embody the ideas of 
men skilled in manufacturing and 
salesmanship, who direct the ad- 
vertising policy. A great tradition 
has gone by the board, it is true. 
Correspondence schools of adver- 
tising might not care to have these 
truths widely exploited. Yet they 
are none the less true. Hundreds 
of copy writers still draw good sal- 
aries, and there is always a field 
for the man of genuine ability. But 
advertising ability nowadays means 
something more than a knack at 
stringing words together. 
DEMONSTRATOR WITH A MASK. 

One advertising firm has evidently 
taken a suggestion from the dancer 
known as “Le Domino Rouge,” with 
her eternal red mask, for it has en- 
gaged a girl to show off its wares who 
wears a black mask in her demonstrat- 
ing work. The one who is doing this 
now stands in a_ shop window on 
Broadway, with a tiny black mask cov. 
ering her face just around her eyes, 
and of course there is a crowd of men 
standing before the window all day 
long. —New York Press. 
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A PROPRIETARY VETERAN. 

For almost forty years Frederick 
Ayer was connected with the medicine 
house of J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. He retired from it in i893, but 
not from active business, for althougn 
almost eighty-four years old, he is 
connected with many large financial! 
enterprises. 

He was born in Ledyard, Conn. His 
father was an officer in the United 
States Army during the war of 1812. 

In 1855 he joined his brother, Dr. 
James C. Ayer, in the management of 
the business of Ayer’s proprietary 
medicines, the firm taking the name 
of J. C. Ayer & Co., and after Dr. 
Ayer’s death being incorporated as 
the J. C. Ayer Co. 

Frederick Ayer was elected the first 
treasurer of this corporation, which 
office he held until 1893, when the 
accumulation of other interests com- 
pelled him to relinquish it. This firm 
and its med’cines are known through- 
out the civilized world. 

Mr. Aver is a member of the Algon- 
quin and Country Clubs and the Beason 
Society of Boston. He is fond ot 
horseback riding and spends much of 
his time in the open air.—Fourth 
Estate, 
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DEAD ADVERTISING MATTER. 


President Paul Morton of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society has a new 
reorganization problem on his hands 1n 
the shape of a good many hundred pic- 
tures of the former officers of the in- 
stitution in the home office and 1n the 
various agencies, They are no longer 
desired by the society for advertising 
display. These pictures represent a 
considerable outlay, for they are main- 
ly large photographs, the original pro- 
duction of which was by no means a 
small item of expense, and thev are 
expensively framed in oak or ebony. 

Now the pictures are a drug on the 
market. There are two or three hun- 
dred of them boxed up ready for ship- 
ment in the Equitable supply depart- 
ment. These have been there since 
before the trouble in the management 
began a year and a half ago. Half a 
dozen of these pictures adorn the walls 
of most of the principal offices in the 
Equitable Building, and every general 
agency of any _ size throughout the 
country is liberally supplied with them. 
Now the agents do not want them.— 
New York Times. 
pectic 





A compact, commendable _ booklet 
showing the complete line of Goodform 
closet sets comes from the Chicago 
Form Co., 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
These devices have been made widely 
known through general advertising. 

—— 

It isn’t always the man with the 
loudest shout who makes the longest 
impression. The passer may turn his 
head at the sound of your whistle, but 
does he turn his feet.—Mahin’s Mes- 
senger, 


A GOCD REGULATION. ~ 
Since an order was granted, some 
time ago, allow:ng the postoffices at 
New York and several other large cities 
to omit the receiving stamp on the back 
of postal and_ post-cards, the post- 
mastcrs of smaller towns have been 
clamering fer the seme privilege. Its 
principal value is the immunity from 
mutilation thus afforded to the enor- 
mous number of souvenir cards which 
daily pass through the mails, although 
business men also find it worth while, 
because many postal card messages 
which were sometimes partially obliter- 
ated under the old method are spared 
by the exception——New York Evening 
Post. 








Advertisements. 


All advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion, $10.40 4 
line per year. Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in advance of publi- 
cation and ten per cent on yearly contract 
puid wholly in advance of jirst publication 
Display tupe and cuts may be used without 
extra charge. but if a specified position is 
asked for an advertisement, and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 

WANTS, 
‘THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition. exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 

100.000 copies per day. 


ONCERNING TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Every- 
/ day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man, get “typewise”: 64 pp., d0c. postpaid, 
ag’ts wanted. 4.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St... N.Y. 


IRST-CT.ASS job printer, who can take charge 

as working foreman, Open shop; 53 hours. 

Good wages forright man. Address “H. P.,’’ 
care Printers’ Ink. 


y 7 KEEP menin line for advancement with- 
out danger to their present positions; 

write for booklet and state position desired. 

HAPGOODS, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N.Y. 


Wy ASteb— Fostton as advertising manager 

for mfg concern or mercantile house; news 
paper exnerience; highest references; address 
with particulars “AD MANAGER,” Printers’ Ink. 


ITUATION WANTED—Manager or superin- 
h tendent printing plant, by experienced and 
successful man, now holding good position; 25 
years’ experience in all departments; full knowl- 
edge of allied trades; gilt edge references furn- 
ished. Address “L. L.,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 
\ 7 ANTED—An experienced and practical man 
to manage a job and newspaper plant, 
witha daily and weekly paper; doing an annual 
business of over $25,000. Desire party able to buy 
an interest and take ful! charge of the business. 
For particulars address *L 23,” care Printers’ Ink 





| DApeeee ADVERTISER and mail-order dealer 
4 shouid read THE \VESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America. Sample copy 
free. THE WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Grand 
Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. 


DVERTISING MANAGER. with ten years 
Chicago State street experience, wants posi- 
tion with future possibilities in live town with 
thoroughly awake firm. Salary for first year. 
50 per week. Results assured. Address MAC,” 
care Printers’ Ink 


EWSPAPER REPORTERS--Bright young 
men who know what news is and howto 
wrire it, send for booklet No. 7 about positions 
FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 
NEWSPAPER man, capable and experienced. 
with special ability as manager o1 adver- 
tising and circulation, would like to buy an ir- 
terest in a small city dailyin a promising field. 
Reply with full particulars to “L. E.N.,”’ care P. 1. 
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will cover Colorado; hustler. 
600 So. Broadway, Denver, 


Bo SINESS OR ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
For Newspaper or class publicat.on, soon 
ready for new connection through change in 
ownership. Thorough. practical man. Highest 
references. Write fully “ B. I. Z.,”’ Piinters’ 


Ink. 
GITUATIUR WANTED — CATALOGUE MAN 
tnorough, practical printer, tamiliar with all 
ao hanical detaiis of aavertising, including en- 
graving, photog raphing. commercial art, etc.; 
»v_r 20 yeats’ experience; now employed; high- 
oat references; reasonable salary to start. Ad- 
dress “CATALOGS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ope MANAGE: open for contract: 

has been circulation manager on lewding 
afternoon paper for four years; acquainteu 
with all modern and up to- ate methous. Can 
handle either circulation, advertising or bu<i- 
ness department; 30 years old, well ecucated, fine 
re2ommendations, ould lease or buy interest 
in paper or circulation department. Address 
+ KRMANENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ig YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 
and av managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ LNK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, pudlished "weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements wall ve inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. 1|’RINT- 
zRs’ INK 18 the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otuer publication in the United States 


DISTRIBUTORS 
of Circulars, Samples, etc. 


House-to-house our specialty ; 
Ym ADVASS 


Good line advertising novelties; 
J. H. JOLLY, 

















thoroughly reliable; can save 
you money. Address A. D. 
MacARTHOR, Megr., 313 N. 
Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANTED—Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for reaay positions at $2) a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and. 
endorsements from leading coneerns every: 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$5.00, and any number earn $1,500, he best 
clothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few ed to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds owupels 
GEORGE \WELL Advertising and Rusi- 
ness Expert. vis aetronaiiinn Annex, New York. 


THE PUBLISHER 


(f an afternoon daily, in a small city, 

can have my servic es as advertising 
manager for $2,500—if the opporiu- 
nity is good. 


Ten years’ training—and we always 
had a newspaper in the family. Know 
something of all sides of newspaper 
work —have specialized on advertis- 
ing. Iam satisfying my present em- 
ployer. I have handled solicitors suc- 
cessfully. Can solicit myself and 
write good copy. 


Thoroughly used to hard work. 
“xX. Z.,” care P.I., New York City. 


WOULD like a position in the advertising de- 
partinent of a newspaper, manufacturing or 
wholesale concern, where I can learn the adver- 
tis:ng business—start at the bottom and work up. 
Here are the details: 20 yrs. old: 2 yrs, advertising 
solicitor on morning daily in town ot 25,000; best 
reference wil from present employer; have 
had some experience in writing advertising copy 
«whicb has brought direct profitable results); 
some knowledge of general newspaper work; 3 
of my ads have received favorable mention in 
Printers’ Ink; salary—until I’ve ‘‘made good”— 
$15 a week. To the man who will give me a chance 
| will return honest, faithful service and try to 
prove valuable, “M. E, W.,’ care Printers’ ink. 





PRINTERS’ 





INK. 


GAL .KSMt.N WANTED and Business Opportu- 
nities in every corner of the United States, 
Read the quaintly ilustrated Classified rages in 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—America’s Great Clas 
sified Medium--three million readers. 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for “How 
to Advertise in a Small Way aaa y”’ and 
other free booklets THE RID = THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 E 17th St. St., New York 


Wanted 


For work in 
New York 


Advertising 
Copy Man 


whocan shuw samples and can 
prove that he knows how and where to 
order (1) illustrations that catch the 
eye, and (2) illustrations thet ‘‘illus- 
trate the details’ (line or half-tone). 
Must write good copy, pot a busi- 
ness problem quickly, and put through 
all engravings, proofs, composition and 
electios wit speed, accuracy and fin- 
ish. No retail or catalogue work— 
mainly for trademark and general ad- 
vertisers. All applications in strict 
confidence. Inclose samples, state sal- 
ary.and “tell all in first letter.” 

Address “Pi; RMANENT,” this office. 














—————<“rer__—_ 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 
GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% comm. 
<\ 3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 
GaSe: L Paper Weights with your advertise 
J ment, $15 per 1%. Catalog adv. noveltie: 
sT. LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
7OU can’t shake my faith in Greater San 
Francisco—can use good “Ad” Novelties. 
McKIM, The *Ad” Man, 2610 Market Street, San 
Bat Cal. 
7. EARGRAVEURE” printed stationery; imi 
4 tation steel die apes ny printing. 


special process; elegant at the right price. Sum- 
ples. SOLL IDAY’S ADVERTISING NOVELTY 


free. 


CuNCERN, Knox, Ind 


W 


RITE forsample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 















before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities 

WE MAKE 200 Adv. NOV. 

ELTIES that live LONG 

and talk LOUD. List 23 is 

FREE, Getitnow. ADV. 

NOVELTY C0., Chicago. 
ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 


SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


UTO.- eye office machine that 
saves ee nt. Besides selling the 
‘““AUTO-ADDRESSER, 3 we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
so that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
re do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 
sk us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 31 310 0 Broadway, nm. F. 


PA TENT NTS, 


porm=ePATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on recei ? 

of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A.B. LACE 

Washineton. ».C. Exatnh. 1869. 


























SUPPLIES. 


*OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 54x8% 
N inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 tor 6ac.; 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60 ; 1,000 for $2.00; 2.000 for 
4.50; 5,000 for $11.00. Send for sampies MERIT 
-RESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


7 D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mig- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers, 
ppeumanes Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
ciusively vy publishers, clipping bureaus 
billposters, ¢i makers. trunk factories and all 
waste users who have tried it. Sample free, BER- 
‘ARD'S PASTE DEPT., Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 
Or 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


A. O’YGORMAN AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
e N.Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


MY, HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 

Write tor Different Kind Advertising Service. 
92) Chestnut Street, PhilagelpLia. 

LBERT ¥RANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y, 

General Advertising Agents. Hstablished 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world. 


i beeen” AND 3\\ ASEY, San Franvisco— 

Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save auvertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billvoaras, walls. cars, distributing. 


6,000,000 Canadians Want 


Your goods—be they luxuries or necessities. 
The individual study and attention that is given 
to the problem of each customer and the inti- 
mate knowledge we possess of mediums and local 
conditions enables us to place you in touch with 
the largest number of possible purchasers at a 
minimum cost to you. Our service embraces 
French and English sections. Write us to-da 
for plans. THE DESBARATS ADVERTISIN 
AGENCY, LTD., Suite 50, Sovereign Bank Build- 
ing, Moutreal. 








MAILING MACHINES. 


rPHE pick MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALINTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Butfalo, N Y. 





CARDS, 


JOST CARDS of every description are made by 

us. Wesbip to all parts of the world. Par- 

ticulars on request. U, 8, SOUVENIR POST 
CARD CO.,1140 Broadway, N. Y. 


2 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 


RUY at 4 off, unused. U. S.; c. 0. d. R. E. 
ORSER, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, !1l. 
JUBLISHERS and M. O. Dealers—Unused (with 
gum) U. 5. stamp bought; 5 per cent dis- 
count check by return mail. CHAMBERS STAMP 
CO,, 111 Nassau St., New York. 


TIN BOXES. 

[* you have an attractive, handy package you 

will sel) more queen and get better prices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half cross lots and 
at very low prices, too, We are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huvlers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles lesb Food. New-Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the “big guns.” Rut we 
nay just as much attention to tne “little fellows.” 
Better send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains lots of valuable infurmation. and is 
free. AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brookiyn. N. Y. The largest 
makerof TIN BOXES outside the Trust. 


aR SEES TREES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci) agaressing machine, A 

card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers througboutthe country. Sead 
for circulars We do addressing at low rates. 
WALLACE & CO.. 29 Murray St., New York, 
401 Pontiac Blig.. 358 bearborn st., Chicago. Ill, 
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FOR SALE, 


rate “RAL hundred copies PRINTERS’ INK, em- 
IN bracing 1) years. MADISON, 400 Manhattan 
Ave., New York. 
DVERTISING Wagon and Harness, cust $510; 
used but little; fine for medicine business. 
For sale_at a bargain. CHAS. BERNARD, 
Tribune B.dg., Cbicago. 


QIMPLEX TYPESETTING MACHINE for sale 

at half price; warranted asnew. Must 
be sold. Address J. ), HALI, 120 Washington 
Street, Providence, R I. 


prok SALE—A magazine that has suspended 

publication desires to dispose of addressing 
machines, stencil cutter and stencils; just the 
thing for a weekly publication; can be bought 
cheap. Address ‘‘PUBLISHER,” Box 285, Madi- 
son Square, New York City. 


nee SALE—Weekly newspaper and job office, 

exclusive field in ae growing Oregou 
town. Great opportunity. The Government 1s 
spending over a million dollars on irrigation 
and the right man can make big money here. 
1 want $2,000 cash for my office, und it should 
pay for itself in one year. “L. k. T.,” care P.1 





por SALE—Complete newspaper and job plant 
Lin excellent condition, publishing daily 1.600 
circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population; doing between $2.500 and $3,000 of 
business per month and steadily increasing; in 
splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms, write C. A. MCCOY, Lake Charies, La. 
N NEWSPAPER PRESSES FOR SALE. 
2 Goss 3-Deck Machines. 
2 and 8-Page Machines. " 
“* Clipper Machine. 

These presses are being taken out of offices to 
make room for improved machines of our make, 
and will be sold at low prices. 

Full particulars as ards sizes and prices 
will be furnished one IL cation to 


504-520 Grand St., New York, 


FOR SALE 


The services, energy and experi- 
ence of a successful Circulation 
Manager. Ten years in both 
morning and afternoon field. A 
hard worker and business get- 


ter. Highest references and 
record open to a reasonable offer 
if for immediate acceptance. 
Further information cheerfully 
furnished. Addresss ‘‘H. W.,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good; cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, O, 
a 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
HOTO-ENGIAVERS, Designers. price list and 


Pmpics sent on request. SfANDARD EN- 
GRAVING, CO., New York. 





—_——— or" 
MONEY MAILERS, 


ONEY MAILERS—$1.90 per M. Samples free. 
4 KING KOIN KARRIER CO., Beverly, Mass. 


—__+o+—__——_—. 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


47 DESIRABLE building lots in South Savan- 

nah, Ga. Excelient opportunity for colony 
of truck gard 8; will sell 1 ble or e 
change for paren of equal value. CHAS. 
BERNARD, Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 








x- 
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y JANTED- Good line advertising novelties; 
will cover Colorado; hustler, J. H. JOLLY, 
600 So. Broadway, Denver, 


CS OR ADVERTISING MANAGER— 
For Newspaper or class publicai.on, soon 
ready for new connection through change in 
ownership. Thorough, practical man. Highest 
references. Write fully “ B. 1. Z.,’’ Printers’ 
nk. 
QITUATION WANTED— CATALOGUE MAN 
+? tnorough, practical printer, tamiliar with all 
mechanical detaiis of advertising, including en- 
graving, photographing. commercial art, etc.; 
ov_r 20 yeats’ experience; now employed; high- 
est references; reasonable salary to start. Ad- 
dress “CATALOGS,” care Printers’ Ink. 

NIRCULATION MANAGE: open for contract: 

/ has been circulation manager on lesding 
afternoon paper for four years; acquainteu 
with all modern and up to-date methous. Can 
handle either circulation, advertising or bu-i- 
ness department; 30 ware old, well eaucated, fine 
rezommendations. Would lease or buy interest 
in paper or circulation department. Address 
*,KRMANENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 
Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability wno seek positions as adwriters 

and av managers should use the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ LNK, the business journal for 
aavertisers, pu»lished weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live, six wordsto the line. I’RINT- 
xRe’ INK Is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any otuer publication in the United States 


of Circulars, Samples, etc. 
House-to-house our specialty ; 
thoroughly reliable; can save 
you money. Address A. D. 
MacARTHOR, Megr., 313 N. 
Darien St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MY ASTED— Clerks ana others with common 
school educations only, who wish to quai- 
ity for reaay positions at $2 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from jeading concerns every- 
where, One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
$).0%, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
elothing adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supply. 2 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Ruat- 
nes~ Expert. 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York, 


THE PUBLISHER 


«f an afternoon daily, in a small city, 
can have my services as advertising 
manager for $2,500—if the opporiu- 
nity is good. 


Ten years’ training—and we always 
had a newspaper in the family. Know 
something of all sides of newspaper 
work —have speciaiized on advertis- 
ing. Iam satisfying my present em- 
ployer. I have handled solicitors suc- 
cessfully. Can solicit myself and 
write good copy. 








Thoroughly used to hard work. 
“X. Z.,” care P.I., New York City. 


WOULD like a position in the advertising de- 
partinent of a newspaper, manufacturing or 
wholesale concern, where I can learn the adver- 
tis:ng business—start at the bottom and work up. 
Here are the details: 20 yrs. old:2 yrs, advertising 
solicitor on morning daily in town ot 25,000; best 
reference will be from present employer; have 
had some experience in writing advertising copy 
iwhicb has brought direct profitable results); 
some knowledge of general newspaper work; 3 
of my ads have received favorable mention in 
Printers’ Ink; salary—until l’ve ‘“‘made good”— 
$15 a week. To the man who will give me a chance 
| will return honest, faithful service and try to 
prove valuable, *M. E. W.,’ care Printers’ Ink, 


GALESMEN WANTED and Business Opportu- 
nities in every corner of the United States. 
Read the quaiutly iustrated Classified rages in 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—America’s Great Clas- 
sified Medium--three million readers. 

Have You Something to Sellf Send for “How 
to Advertise in a Small Way Successfully” and 
other free booklets THE RIDGWAY-T1THAYER 
COMPANY, 31 EK. 17th St., New York. 


Wanted 


For work in 
New York 


Advertising 
Copy Man 


who can show samples and can 
prove that he knows how and where to 
order (1) illustrations that catch the 
eye, and (2) illustrations that “‘illus- 
trate the details’? (line or half-tone). 
Must write good copy, grasp a bu-!- 
ness problem quickly, and put through 
all engravings, proofs, composition and 
electios with speed, accuracy and fin- 
ish. No retail or catalogue work— 
mainly for trademark and general ad- 
vertisers. All applications in strict 
confidence. Inclose samples, state sal- 
ary.and “tell all in first letter.” 

Address “PH RMANENT,” this office. 














a ee 


DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU- 
FACTURERS, 
A GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
« 3 samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON. Uwego,N. Y. 
RYSTAL Paper Weights with your advertise 
/ ment, $15 per 1. Catalog adv. noveltie 
free. ST. LOUIS BUTTON CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
7 OU can’t shake my faith in Greater San 
Francisco—can use good “Ad” Novelties. 
McKIM, The Ad” Man, 2610 Market Street, San 
Vrancisco, Cal. 
ee N EARGKAVEURE” printed stationery; imi 
4% tation steel die embossed printing. 
special process; elegant at the right price. Sum- 
ples. SOLLIDAY’S ADVERTISING NOVELTY 
CUNCERN, Knox, Ind. 





\ ’ RITE forsample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps vour ad 
before the housewife and business man, THE 
WHITKHKAD & HOAG Cu., Newark, N, J. 
Branches in all large cities 


WE MAKE 200 Adv. NOV. 
ELTIES that live LONG 
and talk LOUD. List 23 is 
FREE, Getitnow. ADV. 
NOVELTY CO., Chicago. 





ADDRESSING MACHINES AND FAC- 
SIMILE TYPEWRITERS. 


UTO-ADDRESSER—An office machine that 
saves r cent. Besides selling the 
““AUTO-ADDRESSER,” we make an IMITATION 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTER and fill in the address 
80 that it cannot be distinguished from the real. 
po 3 do wrapping, folding, sealing, mailing, etc. 
sk us. 
AUTO-ADDRESSER, 310 Broadway, N.Y. 
Sa al 
PATENTS. 
| PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A.B. LACEY. 
Washinzeton. D.C. Eatnb. 1869. 
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SUPPLIES. 


*OTE HEADINGS of Bond Paper, 54x8% 
4 inches, with envelopes (laid p). 100 tor 6ac. 
250 for $1.10; 500 for $1.60 ; 1,000 for $2.50; 2.000 for 
4 a 5,000 for $11.00. Send tor sampics MERIT 
ES, Betnlehem, Pa. 


V D. WILSON PRINTING INK Co., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 
trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
geo on Cold Water Paste now used ex- 
ciusively vy publishers, clipping bureaus, 
billposteis, cigar makers. trunk factories andl 
vaste users who have tried it. Sample free. 
YARD'S PASTE DEPT., Tribune Bldg., Claeanas 





—_— +o - 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
D. A. is Poe tel AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave. 
N. Y. Medical journal advtg. exclusively. 


M.HE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Write tor Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 C shestnut Street, PhilaaelpLi ja. 


A LBERT ¥RANK & C J., 2) Broad Street. N. Y. 

General advertising Agents. Kstablishea 
1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all kinds placed in every part of the world, 


PQ ARNHAART AND 3\\ ASEY, San Franvisco— 
it Largest agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save auvertisers by advising judiciousiy 
newspapers, billpoards, walls. cars, distributing. 


6,000,000 Canadians Want 


cae to be they luxuries or necessities. 
The individual study Tad attention that is given 
to the problem of each customer and the inti- 
mate knowledge we possess of mediums and local 
conditions enables us to place you in touch with 
the largest number of possible purchasers at a 
minimum cost to hig Our service embraces 
French and English sections. rh - 
for plans. THE DESBARATS ees 
AGENCY, LTD., Suite 50, Sovereign Bank Build- 
ing, Moutreal, 





MAILING MACHINES. 


TMHE DICK MATCHLESS MAILI < lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. Js LiNTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Butfalo, 








CARDS. 
pot CARDS of every very description are made by 
us. Wesbip to a a os the world. Par- 
ticulars on re UVENIR POST 
CARD CO.,1140 y. 


test 8. 
roadway, N. 


to 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 


RUY at 4 off, unused, U. 8.; d. R. BE 
ORSER, 2404 Milwaukee ‘Ave., Chicago, Mm. 


JUBLISHERS and M. O. Dealers Unused (with 

um) U. 8. stamp bought; 5 per cent dis- 

count check by return mail. CHAMBERS STAMP 
CO.,, 111 Nassau S8t., New York. 


TIN BOXES. 


I you bave an attractive, handy package you 
will sel] more goodsand get batter rices for 

tem. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
pony don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can ’puy in one- Jnalt gross lots and 
at very low price:, too, e are the folks who 
make the tin boxes for Cascarets, Huylers. Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr, Charles #lesb Food. New-Skin, 
ana, in fact. for most of the “big guns.” But we 
pay just as much attention to the: little fellows.” 
Petter send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains jots of yale. inne. and is 
free. AMI RICAN. — COMPANY. 11 
Verona Street, Brook . re “yy. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES — the Trust. 


ADDRESSING No M ACHINES. 


DDKESSING MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stenci) aaaressing machine, A 

card index system of addressing used by the 
largest publishers througboutthe country. Sead 

fo! oycaers We do addressin et low rates. 
WALLACE & ? 29 Murray $ New York, 
401 Pontiac Blig., 358 bearborn st. < . Uhicago. Ih, 
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FOR SALE, 


‘EVERAL hundred co ies PRINTERS’ INK, em- 
WO brace ing a ’ a MADISON, 400 Manhattan 
Ave., New Y 


DVERTISING Wagon and Harness, cust $510; 
£ used but little; fine for medicine business. 
For srale_at a bargain. UHAS. BERNARi, 
thane B.dg., Chicago. 


~IMPLEX TYPESETTING MACHINE for sale 

at half price; warranted good as new. Must 

be sold. Address J. D). HALL, 120 Washington 
Street, Providence, R I. 


OR SALE—A magazine that has suspended 
publication desires to dispose of addressing 
machines, stencil cutter and stencils; just the 
thing for a weekly Pecetont can be bought 
cheap. Address “PUBLISHER,” Box 285, Madi- 
son Square, New York City. 


pee SALE—Weekly pote: ped and job office, 

exclusive field in vee growing Oregon 
town. Great opportunity. The Government is 
spending over a million dollars on irrigation 
and the right man can make big money here. 
{ want $2,000 cash for my office, and it should 
pay for itself in one year. “‘L. eT: >’ care P. 1 





fror: SALE—Complete newspaper and job pions 
in excellent condition, publishing oars 600 
population; doin 
business per month and steadily Frade 4 
and terms, write C, A. McCOY, Lake Charies, La. 
N ae aE APER PRESSi Rees ao SALE. 
a 4 and 8-Page Machines, i 
1 “ Clipper Machine. 
make room for improved machines of our make, 
and will be sold at low prices. 
will be furnished on appl ation to 
R. HOE & CO., 
504-520 Grand St., 
The services, energy and experi- 
ence of a successful Circulation 
morning and afternoon field. A 
hard worker and business get- 


circulation, weekly 2, 
splendid field to imbrore. For particulars, price 
2 Goss 3-Deck Machin: 
These presses are being taken out of offices to 
Full particulars as regards sizes and prices 
C 
New York, 
Manager. Ten years in both 
ter. 


Highest references and 
record open to a reasonable offer 
if for immediate acceptance. 
Further information cheerfully 
furnished. Addresss “H. W.,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


DVERTISING Cuts for Retailers; good; cheap. 
HARPER ILLUS, SYNDICATE, Columbus, O. 
a 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
YHOTO-ENGRAVE , Designers. rice list and 
samples sent on request. SrANDARD EN- 


GRAVING, CO., New Yor 


pel ES EES 
MONEY MAL MAILERS, 


ONEY MAIT ERS—$1.90 p ope M. Samples free. 
£ KING KOIN KARRIER CoO., Beverly, Mass. 


4 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


47 DESIRABLE building lots in South Savan- 

nah, Ga. Excellent opportunity for colony 
of truck gardeners; will sell reasonable or ex- 
change for an — of ye value. CHAS, 
BERNARD, Trib une Bidg., Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


MuHE CVANGEL 
Seranton. Pa 
rhirteentb year; 2c. agate line. 


DVERTISE in | RIEND. Circulates 
Ibrouch seven ; 7c. per agate line. 
ii H. D. LANGER: IS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ber OVEN physicians are gettinz rich in Troy, 
4 Oho. The RECORD, only daily, is read by 
70 per cent of their victims. High-e lass medieu! 
propositions ace ae ee Minimum rate, 4c., plates. 


PLANTATION MISSIONARY Bi monthly; 


> eight to six- 
teen pages and cover; up-to-date philanthropy, 
3,000 copies; liberal and progressive readers, 
mainly Mast and ‘a 25 cents a year; ads, 70 
cents one inch. C. N, POND, Oberlin, Ohio. 


M& ADVERTIS!R—W U you favor us and 
4 benefit yourseif by inquiring about the 
results from advertisin: mm the CaTHoTIC UNI- 
y *, Cleveland, Ohio? Circulation. Jane 29, 
-800 copies. Growiny? Yes!! And we 
will grow. 


Le Temps Printing Company 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


The only French DAILy in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. Established 1894. Eight 
pages. Write for advertising rates. 


TH SUNSHINE BULLETIN 


Official Publication of the International 
Sunshine Society, which has a member- 
ship of about 300.000. The SUNSHINE BUL- 
LETIN seeks only those s -rts of advertising 
that can be made to pay the advertiser. 
Circulation, July, 1906, 15,000 

All our advertisers satisfied w ae retur’ “4 
MRS CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN 
Publisher and Owner. Pre-ide i General 
Intern:.tional Sunshine Society, $6 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 











The Barton Co. Democrat 


Weekly. Circulation 1,750. 


The Great Bend Rustler 
Daily. Circulation 700. 
Published in the heart of the great Kan- 
sas wheat belt. First class advertising 

medium. W.P. FEDER, Prop. 











If you want to reach College Students 
and Graduates try the 


KAPPA ALPHA JOURNAL 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Sworn circulation, 1,850. Largest of 
any college publication in the South and 
one of the largest in the country. 


4,968 Copies 


The Audit Company, of New York, cer” 
tifies that the actual average circulation 
(exclusive of returned, spoiled or im- 
perfect copies of the 


NEW CASTLE (PA.) HERALD 


for the first six months of 1906 was 


4,968 Copies 

















THE OHIO TEACHER 


Published at Columbus, 0. 
and Athens, O., 


has the largest circulation of all the 
State educational journals in the United 
States. Best advertising medium. Ar- 
tistically printed, Rates low. We prove 
circulation or ask no pay. Try us and 
be convinced. 


RESULTS DETERMINE 
THE VALUE #& & 


of a newspaper. The lola, Kansas, EVENING 
REGISTER, with a circalation of 3, 100, cover- 
ing Iola, Gas City, LaHarpe and twenty- 
three rural routes.is the best advertising 
medium in Southeaster : Kansas, Oniy paper 
a Allen ep f printing Associat-d Pre 


ws. for rates address ADV ERTISING 

DEVARTMENT, and anes t Printers’ Ink. 
8 e 

The Daily Evening News 


FALL*RIVER, MASS. 47M" & Nine, 
Three Editions Daily: At 3, 3.30 and 6 p.m. 


_Tiie DAILY EVENING NEws has a larger circula- 

tion in the adjoining towns of Tiverton, Little 
Cumpton, Warren, Somerset, Assonet, Swansen, 
Westpo t and other towns in kristol County 
than all the other papers combined. 1t is, there- 
tore, the best medium for advertising. 


Circulation Over 6,800 Daily 








IF YOU WANT TO 


reach the Retail Grocers and General 
Merchants of the Southwest advertise in 


The Retail Merchant 


Dallas, Texas, the only paper of the 
class covering this territory. 


An Excellent Field 


for advertisers of any and all goods used in 
an agricultural community. the peo) me of 
which can be reached more quickly. effectu- 
ally and economically through the WEEKLY 
Stak than through any other channel. 
That the circulation equals three-fourths of 
tae families in Worth County is the best 
evicence of its pulling power. Prompt re- 
sponse to inquiries for rates, sample, etc. 


THE STAR, - Grant City, Mo. 
The Clarion new Holand Pa. 


Weekly Average Last Three Seeke, 
1.608 Coples. 

The most progressive and up-to-date weekly in 
Lancaster County. The CLARION 1s the home 
pa, erof the people in Kastern Lancaster ( ounty, 
the richest agricu!tural district in the U. 8. 
of the best tests of the CLARION’s con as an 
adv. medium is that it carries all the local mer- 
chants and manufacturers who advertise, and 
they all advertise except two. 

sate Card and Samples for the asking. 











eS EN 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


F AVE YOU SOMETHING [O SELL! Advertise 
in America’s Great Classified Medium— 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE—three million readers. 
Send for “How to Advertise in a Small Wa 
Successfully” and other free booklets, THK 
BIUGW AT-THATER COMPANY, 31 E. 17th St., 
New Yor! 
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PRINTERS. 
RINTERS. Write Rh. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Nev., for copyrissht lodge cut catalogue. 
W FE print catalogues. bookiets. circulars. adv. 
matter—all kinds. \\ rite for prices, THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cv,, 514 Main St.. Cincinnan. C. 





os 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 








Advertising That Pays. 


Merely occupying space won’t sell merchan- 
dise. The appearance of your ad, the words 
used, the arguments employed—that’s the 
simple, but sound, sauce of successful adver- 
tising Send me complete dat; state size of 
ad wanted, and I’ll write you an adver- 
tisement that will “pull.” Charges 20c. per 
inch, standard column. Money with order, 
but back if dissatisfied. Address JOHN D: 
MacPHERSON, Box 730, Trenton, N. J. 


OVER 25,000 LOYAL READERS 
of the UNITED STATES REAL ESTATE JOUR- 
ey have CASH and are just sim- 

ly waiting to buy your farm, 
ome, business, patent, mill. 
mine, oil, NEWSPAPER or other 
property at a fair price. STEP- 
PHENS SPECIAL SERVICE analyzes. 
prepares and places your ceal 

fore them right. Let's fit this 
ad hoe to your particular case 
he day, and convince you of its 

ubtle power in pr oducing satis- 
factory resulta, J. ALLEN STEPHENS, 
(ine.), Publisher, 40 Willard Bldg., Muncie, ind. 


[ IF YOU AR CERTAIN 
—quite certain, that your present advertising 
ventures—that is to say your Periodical An- 
nouncements, your Sue Booklet~, etc., are 
fully as potent as need be, 

THIS IS NOT’ FOR YOU. 

My natural Fad is the Not altogether “Cock- 
sure” Advertiser. A habit, long since formed, 
rid mailing , Samples of my “doings” to such “N. 

A.C. 8. A.’s” has frequently yielded two men a 
antastactory profit. 

1 make nur es, Booklets, Price Lists, Cir- 
culars, Folders, ailing Slips and C ards; News- 
paper, Magazine and Trade Journal Advertise- 
ments, etc. 

Lconstantly win new clients by these “object 
lessons” which I send to correspondents who 
seem to mean business. Such people always 
shun postal cards (and wisely) when addressing 
No. 22. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 462 Sunsom St,. Phila, 

———@~—__—" 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
20,000 Buyers 


of ($1,025,000,000 annually) 
Hardware, Housefurnishing 
Goods, ete, 

Read every issue of the 
Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine. 

Write for rates. Speci- 
men Copy mailed on re- 

quest. 
258 Brondway. N.Y. 


























——_<>>——____—_- 
REAL ESTATE. 


Rt sALey A ND OTHER BUSINESS OPPORTU- 
ES in every coruer of the United States, 

Cuba, aoe and Canada. ai the quaintly 
illustrated Classified Pages in EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE—America’s Great Classified Medium 
three million re»ders 

Have You Something to Sell? Send for “How 
to Advertise in a Small Way Successfuliy” and 
other free booklets THE RIDGWAY-THAYER 
COMPANY, 3! E. 17th St., New York. 


+> -—— 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


rhe CARD INDEX QUESTION will be quickly 
and easily settled by getting catalogue and 
price irom the manufacturers. ‘his means us. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
"—amebeuss Bldg., Phila. 











- 


PREMIUMS. 


NIVHOUSANDS of suggestive premiums suitable 

for publishers and others from the foremost 
makers and wholesle dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 500-page list price illustrated 
catalogue. (© ©) Greatest book of its kind. 
Published aed 34th issue now ready ; free 
8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
tor — 


COIN MAILER, 


1 NOC for $3 10.000. $20. Any printing? Acme 
Coin Carrier Co.. Ft. Madison, la 


+o 
PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SCYTPHIN. 
45 Beekman st.. New York 
Coated papers a speciaity. BL acy B Perfect 
White for high-grave catalorues 


HALF-TONES. 
ERFECT copper naif-tones, |-col.. $1: larger 
0c. per ms THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. Ono. 


bc pe te R HALF-TONES. 

2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.00. 

Delivered when c Ash ace ompanies the order. 
Sena for samp 

KNOXVILLE. ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller. detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more. 450c. each, Casa with order. All 
newsvuper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. keferences furnishea, 

















Newspaper process-engraver. . O. Box $815, 
Philadelphia, a 
a 
BOOKS. 





Successful Advertising. 


HOW TO ACCOMPLISH IT. 





A book for retail mer- 
chants and beginners in 
advertising. Will be sent, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 
Two Do.uars. Address 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 


\ 10 Spruce St., New York 
— er 
TYPEWRITING. 


MULTIGRAPH TYPEWRITING. 


See this work and get our prices before order- 
ing imitation typewritten ietters. ROGER» CO. 
507-512 Wetherbee Bldg.. Detroit, Mich, 
oo 


COIN CARDS. 
3 ri Less for n more; any printin 
THE : OLN Ww —— Cv.,, Detroit, Mic 
POCKET ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PLATO’S POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


OVER A MILLION SOLD, 

Phila, Press: “The Encyclopedia is a novel 
piece of publishing. Within dimensions suitable 
for carrying the little book in the pocket will be 
found an immense amount of condensed practi- 

cal knowleage for the shop, factory. farm or 
Tay! It will please whoever sees it, and is a 
useful compilation,” 

MAILED POSTPAID FOR 10c. NO FREE COPIES. 
Also Plato’s Pocket Oracle, Home Guide, ete 
Goop * PREMIUMS” FOR PUBLISHER OR .BUSINESS, 
PLATO-ART CO., 208 W. 42d St., N. ¥. ©. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 
CLASS Journal of fair circulation, 
Carryiug $10,000 in advertising, 
Presents unlimited opportunity 
To publisher ot good ability. 
Can be bought for $8,000 cash. 
Write for booklet, “How to Get Into the 
Specialized BS Business.” 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broke in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
—————— > 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


©, OUR name, business and address on our neat 
RUBBER STAMP, with pad and ink, mailed 
for 20c. “P.1.,” Durham Co., Corry, Pa. 








—_———~t1o>— 
DISTRIBUTING. 





We make your interest our in- 
terest by giving you the best 
possible service. MARYLAND 
ADVERTISING AND DIS- 
TRIBUTING CO., 20 East 
Randall Street, Baltimore, Md. 











IMITA TI 0! N TYPEWRITER LE TTERS. 
WE MAKE THE BEST 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS 
IN THE WORLD 
WE FILL THEM IN TO ANY 
ADDRESS, AND THEY LOOK AS 
IF ACTUALLY TYPEWRITTEN. 
SPECIAL RATES TO PRINTERS. 


BATHRICK MAILING CO., 
74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


— > 
BOOKLETS, 


1 hal .ETS THAT BRING BUSINESS—For ten 
dollars and sufficient data I will writ- an 
eight-page booklet, design cover and farnish 
complete ree ready er printing. Follow-up 
letters —series 0 oust - a 





M. SEAL, 
Maryland cumniy Bldg ‘Baltimore, Md. 
+e = 
NEWSP4PER OPPORTU VITIES. 


NE ENGLAND WEEKLY, netting owner 
$2,076, available for $3,000 cash; or wil! sell 
halt interest to practical printer. 
includes Cottrell Cylinder and three jov presses. 
Town of nearly 7,000 and growing steadily. Pa- 
per has been issued for more than 50 years 
Cc. M. PALMER, 
Newspaper Broker, 
277 Broadway, New Y ork City. 





Equipment , 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


STREET CAN ADVERTISING, 
i need Car od results 





> so 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATE YOUR ADS 


. The SPATULA Cut CaTa- 


LOGUE (7th ed.) represents 
the largest and most va- 
ried collection of Half- 
toneand Live Illustrations 
for advertising and ater 
~urposes in the world. 
T.ousands of beautiful 
and appropriate cuts for 
booklets, catal gs, circu- 
“Ie rp magazinesand papers, 

icture book that is well 
- a “th all that. 1s asked for 
it. Over 100 pp. Sx18K, postpaid, 50c. (refunded 
on first $2.00 ox 


BEAUTY BOOK 


Fall e art pictures from original photo- 
graphs of sixty of the most beautiful women in 
in the world. Heavy coated paper. Electros for 
sale. No other book like it. Postpaid, 26c. 
Catalogue and Beauty Book together, 
Stamps taken. SPATULA PUB. CO., 80 Sudbury 
Bldg,. Boston. 


HAIL ORDEL. 


M EXICO as a field for mail-order schemes is 
unequalled. The language is not such a 
barrier as you think, Request information from 
EL COSMOPOLITA, 
Apartado 2172, Mexico City. 


MAIL ORDER 


We make a distinct specialty of Writing, 
Designing and placing Advertising for Mail 
Order Men, Let us render our estimate for 
placing ycur account for the season 1906-07 
We promise most attractive figures ; prompt 
and reliable service; expert counsel and ad- 
vice. Your simple request will bring the 
“Matt Orper Ecuo,”’ giving revised lists, 
rates, circulations and other useful data. Write 
to-day. BEERS ADV. AGENCY, 
PirTsFIELD, Mass. 
(Formerly at New Haven, Conn.) 


ADVERTISING 























copies a month. 


of Honor in this issue). 


dium. For eard of rates write to 


The St. Louis Courier of Medicine 
(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


The COURIER OF MEDICINE is the only Medical Journal published in 
St. Louis that has made a sworn statement of their re ular issue—5,000 
Medical advertisers recognize that “Talk is Cheap,” more 
especially in cases where some journals published in St. Louis claim from 
15,000 to over 17,000 circulation when really the printers’ count‘of their pub- 
lication does not amount to more than 3,000. 
tinue to be made of the circulation of the COURIER OF MEDICINE (see Roll 
From the fact of the character and permanent 
circulation of the COURIER it will be the most effective advertising me- 


THE COURIER OF MEDICINE CO., 318 Garrison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sworn statements will con- 

















an, 
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Can You Use a Good 
Advertising Man? 


Not the “one and only,’’ perhaps, but— 

A man thoroughly experienced— 

An originator of successful advertising 
and selling plans— 

A writer of “salesmanship” copy that will 
sell the things written about— 

A manager and an executive— 

Having a wide and diversified fund of in- 
formation covering commodities, as well as 
accurate knowledge of details of all trades 
and professions associated with or pertain- 
ing to publicity— 

Aman who has sold and can sell goods or 
propositions at either short or long “range,” 
and who can— 

Take full charge of your advertising (and 
sales), and within one year show resultant 
material increases in output of your prod. 
ucts. 

Iam this man. 

Iam now earning over $5,000, but will work 
for considerably less until the man who 
pays the bills decides upon my actual value 
to him. 

If you arethe head of a— 

LARGE MANUFACTURING CONCERN OR 
OTHER ENTERPRISE— 

LARGE ADVERTISING AGENCY, or— 

LARGE PUBLISHING, PRINTING OR EN- 
GRAVING HOUSE— 
and can consider using such a man as here 
indicated, I will be very glad to give you 
(confidentially) all desired particulars rela- 
tive to myself. 

Address “H. I. J.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





ALL GOOD LAWYERS 


in the U.S. are reached by 


CASE AND 
COMMENT 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


sometime during the year 








20,000 MONTHLY 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 








Advertising space very limited. 
Rates lowest of any legal 
periodical. 














Trade Mark 


Within the Past " 


Year We Md 
Have Supplied Registered 


THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE 


At WASHINGTON, D.C., With Over 


100,000 


POUNDS OF 


MONOTYPE METAL 
WITHOUT A SINGLE COMPLAINT, 


Has a record like this ever been surpassed 
in the manufacture of Printers’ Metals ¢ 

We make a specialty of the manufacture 
of Metals for Printers—Monotype. Linotype, 
Stereotype, Electrotype, Autoplate, Com- 
positype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


Successors to 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 
SMELTERS, REFINERS, 
PHILADELPIIIA. 


New York Chicago Baltimore 














Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 


The Standard 
Union 


The One Paper in Brooklyn 
Which You Are Certain 
Has Over 45,000 Cir- 
culation Daily. 


UA 
oN 
TEED 


The Standard Unionhas the largest 
known circulation of any paper 
published in Brooklyn. It is a 
member of the Star Galaxy, and 
the only one in Greater New 
York.—Printers’ Ink for June 27, 
1906. 








—— 
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McKEESPORT’S BEST! 


The Daily News 


Sworn average daily circulation for first 
six months of 1906 was 9,163 copies, 


Local Merchants Know Best 
During the month of June, 1906, local 
merchants used 32,454 inches of 
display aavertising in the Daily News. | 
During the same month the Evening | 
Times had but 12,731 inches. The | 
Daily News gain in local display ad- 
vertising for June, 1906, over June, 
1905, was 6,083 inches. 

The Daily News is the only news- 

paper in McKeesport that prints | 

and guarantees its circulation. | 
Local advertisers know the Daily News | 
brings best results. Foreign advertis- | 
ers can be convinced by investigation. 








| 
| 
| 
If you want to place advertising | 
in McKeesport, Pa., insist on 
getting it in the Daily News. 











WRITE FOR RATES. 
THE DAILY NEWS PUB. CO. 
JESS E. LONG, Manager. 
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R. J. SHANNON, Eastern Representative. | 


HANG IT 


WITH 


*SIGNPUTS” 


5 Pa Bad 


The most clever device 

for attaching display ma- 

terial to windows. 
Neat — Secure — Economical 
Convenient— Re-Serviceable 

Samples and particulars 


to display manufacturers 
and users upon request, 


5 Dead 
J. ELLWOOD LEE COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 

















General 
Advertisers 


Desire for their goods access to the homes 








trade, calling or profession in which those 
peope may be engaged. 


COHEA’S AFFILIATED 


is an organized list serv'ce combinins the 


abiy edi.ed Industrial Magazines in the 
suntry. 


The Locomotive Firemen’s Magazine 
The Sample Case 


The Iron Trail 
These magazines combined produce a Na- 
tioaal Circulation whieb is guaranteed to 


among the highest paid working people in 


‘These magazines have the full confidence 
of their respective subscribers, and the use 
of this service will enable the Ge neral Ad 
vertiser to open up avenues of trade not 
within his reach through the more usually 
followed channels of advertising 

A trial has convinced other advertisers, 
and a trial will convince you thst this 
service is well wofth to you what it costs 

Address inquiries direct to 

A. J. COHEA, Adv. Mer., 


S73 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis. Ind. 














ae or print 
| 


PUBLICATIONS anything consult 
sell goods. We 
The Journeyman Barber and print booklets 


and like matter. 


ve not Jess than 171.000 copies montbly, We place the ad- 





Before you make 


of allclass-s of consumers, regardless of the | | an advertising 


WALTON 


advertising departments of five of the most us. Our ideas 


& PRINTING 
CO. 
23 Court St. 
Boston, 
Mass, 


The Typographical Journal write, design and | 


the country. vertising that 


brings business. 


ADVERTISING 
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RATES ADVANCED 


OVER THREE THOUSAND 


“Pairs of Eyes” 


WHOSE OWNERS TAKE AND 


PAY IN ADVANCE FOR 


The Only $2 Daily 
In the South 


JUSTIFIES AN ADVANCE IN - RATES. 
—y—— 

OLD CARD good only to Sept. Ist. 
After that date the NEW ONE. 
——-¥— 

Rate Cards and samples 
of the “ Farmers’ Favorite 

Paper” on request. 


—y— * 


OPELIKA DAILY NEWS 


(NO WEEKLY) Opelika, Ala. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





ADVERTISING 


For Retail Furniture 
and Carpet Dealers. 


The man whose advertising durin 
the past ten years has made the J. 
8. Van Sciver Co., of Camden, N.J., 
the largest retail home decorative 
house in the world, has formulated 
a system of advertising through 
which large protits to the Furniture 
and Carpet Dealer can be secured 
by a small investment. 

“Experts concede that the furniture ad- 
vertisements of the J. B. Van Sciver Co., 
prepared by A. 8S. Wheeler, are not only 
unique in every detail, but superior to any 
— advertising in this country.””— 

ame. 

“The work of Al. Wheeler’s pen and mind, 
so intelligently and tastefully portrayed in 
public print in his ten years’ connection 
with the Van Sciver Company, is in no way 
responsible for the existence of that biz 
concern, Jn fact, the past ten years have 

en the most successful ones in the twenty- 
four of its existence. which speaks elo- 
quently of the man ‘behind the pen’ and 
his ability as an advertising manager.’’— 
American Advertiser. 

Write to-day for full particulars. 
Get ready now for early Fall trade. 
Secure the privilege for your town 
or city. No charge to tell you all 
about the “system” if you’re a Fur- 
niture or Carpet Dealer. 


A. S. WHEELER, 
628 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 











The Big 2 
of Western Nova Scotia 


The Weekly Monitor, of Bridgetown, 
and The Telephone, of Bear River. 


4 Circulation over 1,800, 
The Monitor Ci crety paper pub: 
lished in a village It is the largest coun- 
try weekly (all home print) in the territory 
(which is the famous apple section of the 
Annapolis valley, and the only one in a 
stretch of 217 miles with a telegraphic news 
service. The rates are low, averaging but 
$5 per inch per year. 
is published in the 
The Telephone hears of one of the 
best cherry-growing countries in the world, 
and covers the field thoroughly. Its circu- 
lation is not quite a thousand, and its rates 
are but fifty per cent of The Monitor’s. 


Condensed Ads will be taken for 
both papers at the rate of a cent a 
word for the first insertion, and half 
a cent for each continuance. 


A monthly 
The Eastern Farmer }.,Jazine in 
the interest of the farmers of Eastern Can- 
ada, Will appear in August. Its circulation 
for the first three months will be 8,000 (guar- 
anteed), and its rates will be 20 cents per 
inch per insertion. 


JAMES J. WALLIS, Publisher 
t - Bridgetown, Nova Scotia 

















The leading morning 
paper of New Jersey 








Daily 
True American 


siOliee 


TRENTON, N. J. 


has lately (April 16th) reduced 
its price to one cent, thereby 
increasing 


Its Circulation 


daily in spite of the hot weather. 








TRUE AMERICAN PUB. CO. 
Publishers 


Trenton, - = = New Jersey 
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Do you use Facsimile Type- 












written Letters ? 

I want to send you my 
prices. 

I’m producing work that’s 
far ahead of the ordinary rib- 
bon-process letter—yet my 
prices are lower than you’re 
paying for inferior work. 

My letters have all the “ ear 
marks” of genuine typewritten 
letters. 

And I'll fill the order im- 
mediately. 

No delays. 

No broken promises. 

But ask for specimens— 
and my special Summer prices. 


F. R. SWITZER, 


Facsimile Typewritten Letters, 





7 Genesee St., Utica, N. <a 
































On September 1 


ADVANCE 


Published at 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA,., 


whose phenomenal success as 
a monthly magazine has as- 
tonished the South, will be 
converted into a weekly mag- 
azine and will appear on sale 
throughout the country on 
Thursday of each week under 
date of the following Satur- 
day. The present size and 
form will be retained, but the 
scope of the magazine will be 
greatly broadened. 

ADVANCE has the largest 
circulation of any Southern 
magazine. 

The Advance Magazine Co.» 


Birmingham, Ala. 














The Lyons 
Republican 


ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 








The Leading Weekly Paper 
in Western New York. 


Bona <i [ 5 
circulat’n ‘ 


[ AFFIDAVIT.] 
STATE OF NEW York, 
COUNTY OF WAYNE, — 

Albert M. Foster, of Lyons, 

N. Y., being duly sworn, says: 
that he is local editor of The 
Lyons Republican; that he has 
charge of the subscription and 
circulation department of said 
newspaper ; that on Friday, June 
29th, 1906, he personally revised 
the subscription list to such date 
and checked off therefrom each 
copy of said newspaper printed 
and mailed, and now states of 
his own knowledge that the 
actual bona fide weekly circula- 
tion of said newspaper is Thirty- 
one Hundred and Fifty (3,150) 
copies. 

ALBERT M. FOSTER. 

Subscribed and sworn 

to before me this 3oth 
day of June, 1906, 


BENTON S. RUDE, 
Notary Public. 














If you want results, adver- 
tise in a paper with stand- 
ing, prestige and circulation. 
Such a paper will insure you 
a rich return on yourmoney. 
Write for rates and sample 
FF C,H. BATTS, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
LYONS, N. ¥. 
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Novetty Apvertisinc Brings Business 


There is but one illustrated trade newspaper which exploits the advantages, 
opportunities and economy of advertising by the use of novelties. It is 


THE NOVELTY NEWS 


171 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Henry S. Bunting 
is its editor. All the new advertising wrinkles are shown every month, 
fully illustrated. Its ‘ads’ are as interesting as its news and editorial 
columns. © The field of utility and amusement novelties (including toys, 
games, tricks, puzzles and post cards) is also fully covered. @&] “House” 
and “department” buyers, dealers, manufacturers, advertising managers, and 
all persons who have money to spend for publicity—either their own of 
somebody else’s—need THE NOVELTY NEWS. Subscription, 50 
cents a year. Trial 3 months, 10 cents. Advertising rates, $1.50 per inch 
(Rates advance to $2.00 per inch September 10, 1906.) 
“Want Ads,” one cent a word. Subscribe for it to-day. @] The July 
issue is full of new ideas. So is every number. That’s what THE 
NOVELTY NEWS is for —to furnish subscribers with the world’s 


newest ideas about advertising. 


~ Preaches Up-To-Date Pusticity 














Rochester Abendpost 


P to within a few years there existed in the city of Rochester three German 
daily newspapers dividing among themselves the patronage of the German 
reading public. In order to reach all of these readers it was necessary toadver- 


tise in all three at a cost of about three times the present rate. About four 

years ago a consolidation of all these papers was effected, thus making the 
ABENppostT the only German Daily Newspaper in the city. How well this paper fulfills 
its mission and supplies the wants of the German reading public is well demonstrated by 
the fact that all the subscribers of these three papers continued their subscriptions with 
this paper, and by the fact that the subscription list is constantly augmented by recruits 
from the ever-increasing German population of the city and county. 

The elimination of competition was conducive to all-around improvements. We 
were not only enabled to perfect our mechanical department, but also to increase our 
editorial and reportorial staff,and thus furnish a German Daily to the German people 
in the city and vicinity which measures up to any of the Local English Dailies and 
furnishes besides exclusive news of the Rochester German Societies and Churches, as 
well as news from Germany by Cable and Special Correspondents which are of para- 
mount interest to every German reader. 





Rochester, N. Y., has a German population of 50,000— 
about one-third of its entire citizenship, The ABENDPOST 
is the only German daily in the city. It has the largest 
circulation of any German newspaper between New York 
City and Cleveland. 
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SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
TO ADVERTISERS 


We don’t try to handle every account which 
comes along. 


Volume of business is not our chief aim. 
Rather good service to a limited number of 
clients, giving to each account intelligent and 
personal attention. 


If you appreciate such service we want to 
talk with you, no matter where you’re located. 


Financial advertising is our specialty. 


BEN LEVEN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 




























Becoming a Standard 


I have been using your inks almost exclusively for some time now, and they 
give good satisfaction, especially the colored inks. Your Catalog Red and 
Ultra Blue are now almost as near a standard in this office as black, 
Record, Bushnell, Ill. 
Jno, R. Camp, Publisher. 


My customers seem to take delight in mentioning the good 
qualities of my inks, as well as praising me for the promptness 
with which I fill their orders. I make it a rule to ship all orders 
the day they are received, unless of special manufacture, and 
then the customer is notified when he can expect same. All I 
ask is a trial,whether it be a 4% lb.or roo lbs., and if the goods 
are not found as represented, I stand ready to refund the 
money and reimburse the purchaser for all transportation 
charges. Send for my sample book containing one hundred 
and twenty-five specimens of my best selling inks. 


Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street - - - - New York 
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The Pioneer of Illustrated Journalism of America 








FOUNDED i855 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The best exponent of a real illustrated 
newspaper with a circulation of nearly 





One Mundred Thousand Copies Weekly 


Leslie’s Weekly is for sale on every News-stand 
and Railway Train in America, Ask the Newsboy 


TEN CENTS PER COPY 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 











LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
West R tative: 
CHAS, B. NICHOLS WILLIAM L. MILLER 
1136-7 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Advertising Manager 


Se eee 











See ee ee 


MR. GENERAL ADVERTISER: 


The Cleveland News 


{ has the second largest circulation in Ohio outside of Cincinnati. 
i Only afternoon newspaper of Cleveland receiving the dispatches of 
the Associated Press. 

Is the consolidated Cleveland World, Cleveland Herald, Cleveland 
Evening Plain Dealer and Cleveland Evening News. 

Same price charged all foreign advertisers for LIKE service. This 
does not mean a flat rate. 








Sworn Daily Average Circulation First Six Months, 1906: 
Daily Average | Daily Average 


January, - 58,395 | April, - - 73,019 
February, - 64,159 May, - - 74,228 
March, - 69,596 | June, - - 75,019 
All sample copies deducted. For rates address the NEws office or 


E, A. BERDAM, L, H. CRALL CO., 


Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 


World Bidg., New York City. Tribune Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


**GOOD FARMING—CLEAR THINKING—RIGHT LIVING.” 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL FOR WESTERN FARMERS. 





The best results in advertising are obtained by eliminating 
waste circulation. This, in a measure, accounts for the 
splendid returns advertisers get from advertising in WAL- 
LACES’ FARMER. Every time a subscription to \VALLACEs’ 
FARMER expires, the paper is stopped, unless subscription 
isrenewed. That gives advertisers a solid circulation of 
over 45,000 paid-in-advance farmers, every one of whom 
is a possible customer. No farm paper in Iowa has as 
large a paid circulation. Would a farmer keep his sub- 
scription paid up to a farm paper that he did not read? It 
is paid circulation that gives advertisers the best results, 
and you need only have a reliable proposition that would 
interest good farmers to be reasonably certain of profitable 
results, Address for rates, or any desired information. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, la. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, GEORGE W. HERBERT, 
Eastern Advertising Manager, Western Advertising Manager, 

725 Temple Court, New York City. 1736 First Nat'l Bank B'ld’g, 
C:l2p1922, §53¢ Cor:laale. Chicago. 


























- ' ~ 
Mr. Advertiser! 


Be sure to put 


The Modern Priscilla 


on your list. 


The subscribers to The Priscilla have the 
money to spend for the article you want 
them to buy — provided that article ts cf 
interest to the better class of women. 

More than 150,000 copies every issue. Over 500,000 
readers — all the best class of women buyers. 
Rate, 70 cts. a line. Page (672 lines), $400. 
Half and quarter pages pro rata. 


“The Priscilla is a wonderful puller.” 
ASK ANY ADVERTISER. 
For sample copy and further particulars address 
A. J. CROCKETT, Advertising Manager, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


CuicaGo REPRESENTATIVE : New York REPRESENTATIVE: 
Ss T. DIEHL, 112 Dearborn Street. L. B. BROMFIELD, 5 Beekman Street. 
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OHIO “SELECT LIST” OF 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


The Twenty-five Best Papers in the Twenty- 
five Best Towns. 


Strongest combination of daily newspapers in 
the State of Ohio, outside of the four large cities. 

Subscription books and plants of each paper are 
open to the fullest investigation by any advertiser, 
advertising agency, or the Association of American 
Advertisers. 

Guaranteedé daily average combined circula- 
tion, 89,421, representing a constituency of 447,000, 
making a ratio of one to five, or one paper to each 
family. 


PAPER. CITY. STATE. CIRC'N, Por. 


Beacon-Record......... Ashtabula..... Ohio 4,600 17,000 
oS a eee te ioene Coshocton..... © 2,800 = 9,000 
NCNM 55.6 65.55.5550 0: POI oe ac-.3-< “3,117: 12,000 
MMS WAU 215 |< 6 ieee! =: 0 East Liverpool ‘“ 5,400 22,000 
Republican-Jeffersonian Findlay ....... 6,000 20,000 
Republican-News....... Hamilton...... ‘© 6,700° 30,000 
TE EO Lancaster ..... ys 1,900 12,000 
Republican Gazette..... LO ee “4,000 25,000 
NSRBRUIOR 6:45:55 0:5 cae alas Massillon...... “© 2,800 =15,000 
MEINEM Wha 15:5;0,0'0's Sis aso es Martins Ferry. )  1,900' 10:000 
hs (6 LAR ae See a eee Middletown... ‘6 2,200 =15,000 
ol 28 ae 4S Se ee Marion.::...... “© 4,489 17,000 
Republican-News....... Mt. Vernon... © 2,240 15,000 
POV OCBIC soi esces. ecse Newark ....... ss 4,268 28,000 
FREDUOUCAN Ss «6 oi. 6000010 Painesville .... “2,010 = 8,500 
MOAR ox wie a's 5:05ers\a7s-iesa oie EAGER: S536: s© 2,500 += 14,000 
EINONS 56. 26:6:6 6:5 injsi0 vere e009 Portsmouth... «© = 3,700 =22,000 
sl Re Te SSRIGUIN s.oi.5. 055.550: 1,970 10,000 
TRIBUODS 5106 eins 09 oo hic'0 Sandusky...... ‘6 3,875 = 25,000 
Republican Gazette..... Springfield....  ‘* = 5,200 50,900 
Loo ener BROW os éviss0cie © 1,200 10,000 
Times-Citizen........... Urbana.. ..... «1,600 = 9,000 
MC REGTNIONC 65050 6.5.0566-0 00000 Warren....... «© 2,500 = 12,500 
Republican... <.<0050.0% Wooster....... «© 1,600 = =—9,000 
Times-Recorder... .... Zanesville ..... 11,062 30,000 





For rates or information, apply to 
ROBERT TOMES, C. W. WALLIS, 


Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 


116 Nassau St., New York City. 3ll Boyce Bldg., Chicago, tll. 











- 
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Think It Over 


Each year of the last five has been hailed in turn as 
the bumper year of American Agriculture. From a hand- 
to-mouth existence the farmer has steadily risen to a 
position that commands respect and power. 

His farm is a mine of unlimited possibilities that has 
never been properly worked. But each year improved 
methods have made it possible to get a little more out 
than the year before. We talk about bumper crops. Farm 
prosperity has but just begun. 

Each year hundreds of young men are going back to 
the farms they came from, but going back equipped for 
their work as doctors and lawyers, engineers and clergymen 
are—equipped with a four years’ college training in their 
special line. Specialization has been the watch-word in 
each industrial success; specialization is the keynote of 
the new agricultural development. 

Consider the fact that the methods used by these 
young men spread among their poorer educated neigh- 
bors like waves from a stone dropped in a mill pond. Is 
it anything to wonder at that agriculture is steadily 
forging ahead into the ranks of profitable enterprise and 
that banks in the farming communities of the Middle 
West are more prosperous than ever before? 

Is it any wonder that the buying capacity among the 
farmers of this section should have been noted by the big 
manufacturers located nearest them? This increase in 
buying capacity deserves the keenest attention of manu- 
facturers and merchants all over the country. It means 
the passing of the strict economy which marked the 
farmer of the last decade, and in his place leaves a man 
who, while no spendthrift, wants luxuries which make 
the city home contrast so strikingly with the farm home. 
It means the development of a vast army of customers for 
those who will cater to the trade. It spells opportunity to 
many who even now perhaps think they have achieved 
their fair measure of success. - 
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Buy Selling Value 


when you advertise, Select those mediums that are 
making money for themselves as well as their cus- 
tomers. Advertising is becoming more of an exact 
science every day. Those who have investigated 
know that in the agricultural field the following 
papers are, from every standpoznt, 


THE LEADERS 


in their respective fields, With their guaranteed 
combined circulation of over 500,000 copies each 
issue, they reach and are read thoroughly by the 
wealthzest and most progressive farmers in their com- 
munities. There is more actual selling value in this 
circulation and at a smadler cost than can be secured 
by any other form of publicity. 


* Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
* Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, III. 
* Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Ia. 
* Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
* Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D. 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mich. Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
Wis. Agriculturist, Racine, Wis. 


We would like to quote facts and figures. May we? 


Wallace C. Richardson, Eastern Advertising Manager, 725 
Temple Court, New York City. Telephone 5561 Cortlandt. 


* Representec in the West by GEO. W. HERBERT, 1736 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago. 
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“Two days overdue, THE WORLD'S WORK has not yet reached me, Tray 
make a note of this. I would rather not have to resort to violence.’’—Mark Twain, 

The prince of good fellows did not need to ‘resort to violence,” neither will it be 
necessary for any auvertiser who is not acquainted with The World's Wor. 














This strong, constructive magazine for progressive men and women 
has won its place through its cheerful, optimistic spirit. The character- 
istic of The World’s Work is uplift. This is what one 
advertiser has to say about it: 

“Vou have certainly struck it right, We believe ourselves that the country is 
getting tired of the muck-rake, d>mora izing, tearing-down policy of va tous and 
sundry penny-a-line writers and yellow magazines and newspapers, consequently 
this ts the phystolog‘cal time for the peop'e tv turn about and shout about the GOOD 
THINGS that exist inthis glo tous country of ours and which are going to prevail 
Jor many decades to come, We have instructed our Advertising Agent to get in 
communication with you at once, We like your kind of talk.” 





That this uplift characteristic means good business for ‘“ World’s 
Work” advertisers the following shows. 

Peter’s Chocolate says: 

“7 have no hesitation in saying that it?s a valuable medium for us and for 
any other magazine advertiser, . . . We get replies from it months aster the 
pubiication has appeared,” 

Kelsey Heating Company says: 

ss The result of our genera’ advertising campaign last iad showe’ that Tur 
Worvp’s Work stood among the lowest in cost per ingusy Wi . T. he average 
r sults were so satisfactory that it is now the ony ‘general cir culation’ magazine 
on our list,” 


These are but a few of the “kind words that never die” that 
The Worlds Work has earned. 


| The World’s Work 
| should be on your fall list. 


COUNTRY LIFE Tne WorLp's WorK THe GARDEN 
IN AMERICA. FARMING MAGAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY. PAGE & Co. NEw YorK. 
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THE SEATTLE DAILY 
AND SUNDAY TIMES 


A RECORD UNPARALLELED 
BY ANY NEWSPAPER ON 
THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST 




















Population of Seattle ten years ago (estimated) .... 60,000 
Present population of Greater Seattle.............. 206,000 
Circulation of Times ten years AZO~. ccc eeessceeess 6,000 
Circulation of Tres for 1905 | i ae: aes by : : : : 
The accuracy of these figures for 1905 is guaranteed 
under a $100.00 forfeit by PRINTERS’ INK. 
Averages for month of June, 1906 ~ 0. lg 58 ae 
ae - vs 
The TIMEs delivers in Greater Seattle | oo 3 7 : ; : 


which is more than 6,000 larger on week days than the com- 
bined City circulation of the other two papers; outside the 
same lead is maintained. 





There is hardly a person who can read English in the TIMEs’ 
field — comprising Washington, Northern Oregon, Western 
Idaho, Western Montana and British Columbia (population 
of which is 1,300,000) — who does not read the TIMEs. 


ADVERTISING RECORD FOR THE YEAR 1905 


The Trmgs....5 88,410 inches , , §122,.328 
Next highest..466,082 * t Times’ lead. . . inches, 


Later figures for June, 1906, show— 


The TIMES.... 0 inches Times’ lead. | 


59,24 11,255 
Next highest.. 47,985 «* 


9, 
i inches. 





The TIMES carries cards of 70 local houses 
that do not use any other Seattle paper. 

To get the best results from your advertising on the North 
Pacific Coast, you could make no safer move than to select the 
SEATTLE DAILY AND SUNDAY TIMEs to accomplish that work. 

Rates are the most reasonable of any daily newspaper on the 
North Pacific Coast. You buy quantity and quality combined, 

Any additional information desired regarding newspaper 
conditions in the Trmgs’ field will be promptly and cheerfully 
furnished. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Agents Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK Tribune Building CHICAGO 
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14 OF A CENT 
/ 7A LINE frevsens, 


The APPEAL TO REASON, published 
weekly at Girard, Kans., guarantees 300,000 cir- 
culation each issue to yearly, paid -in -advance 
subscribers. The sample copies, however, used 
for subscription purposes, brought the circula- 
tion for April, May and June up to 475,000 


















copies each issue. 


Class—Ninety per cent of | months—the APPEAL is putting 


the APPEAL readers are mem- 
bers of trades unions—men who 
earn from $4.00 to $8.00 per day. 


Character of Cire 
culation — The APPEAL 
has 13,000 subscribers in large 
cities, 41,000 or rural routes, and 
the balance in small cities, vill- 
ages, and farmers not on rural 
routes. 


Where Circulated 
— While the APPEAL is published 
in a small town in Kansas, ITS 
CIRCULATION IS GENERAL, 
have 16,324 yearly, paid-in-ad- 
vance subscribers in Illinois; 
15,969 in California; 16,104 in 
Missouri; 15,942 in Pennsylva- 
nia; 15,665 in Texas; 16,984 in 
Kansas; 15,094 in Indiana; 
14,982 in Ohio; 7,964 in Massa- 
chusetts; 9,137 in New York; 
9,504 in Michigan; 9,802 in Wis- 
consin; 10,706 in Iowa; 10,208 in 
Washington; 10,758 in Oregon. 
AND £0 IT GOES THROUGHOUT 
THE UNION. 


New Subscribers— 
Right now—during the Summer 





We | 





from 8,000 to 10,000 new sub- 
scribers on its books every week. 
It published Upton Sinclair’s 
“The Jungle” in serial form be- 
fore it appeared in book form, 
and has contracted with Mr. Sin- 
clair for a new story to start in 
Septemoer. This will undoubt- 
edly push the circulation up to 
the 500,000 mark. 

Rates—Up to and includ- 
ing the September Ist issue, the 
rate is 75 cents per line gross, 
At net rate, 475,000 circulation 
figures less than one-seventh of a 
cent a line per thousand circula- 
tion. After September 1st the 
rate will be $1.00 per line gross. 
Classified advertising, 10 
cents per word. 

No Medical or other 
objectionable advertising will be 
accepted, and the publisher guar- 
antees the reliability of all ad- 
vertisers. 

Position — All advertis- 
ing is given a position alongside 
of pure reading. The advertising 
forms are made up in this office 
and close two weeks in advance. 


Don’t FAIL TO PUT THE APPEAL on your FALL LIstT 
AND START COPY AT ONCE TO SECURE THE BENEFIT OF THE 


75 CENT RATE. 


ONE-SEVENTH OF A CENT A LINE IS TOO 


GOOD TO BE PASSED UP WITHOUT A SUFFICIENT REASON. 


Address all Orders and Correspondence to 


UNDERWOOD ADVERTISING Co. 
Exclusive Advertising Agents for the Appeal 


1213 HARTFORD BUILDING, 


CHICAGO J 





ha 
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The only advertising 
—_— company in the coun- “ee 
try that exclusively 


promotes Billposting 
and Distributing :: :: 











Associated 
Billposters @ 
Distributors 
Protective Co. 


147 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








DONALD G. ROSS WM. M. ROBERTSON 
President Sec’y and Treas. 


@ We give guaranteed and 
protected service in every 
town on the American Con- 
tinent that has from one 
billboard upward. Write us 
and we can prove it. 


Designs for Posters, Posting Maps and Estimates 
furnished to Advertisers on request, 
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Ad:-Writers 
Wanted— 


If you have established a 











record by writing copy that 


can be depended upon to 


Sell Goods 


we have a place for you on 
our Chicago Staff right away. 
We have openings for a num- 
ber of GOOD MEN. 


When applying, state where 
employed for past threc 
years. Mention salary rece 
ceived and salary wanted, 


also send specimens of work. 


If you have had less than 
three years’ experience at a 


straight salary, don’t apply. 





Lord & Thomas 


Chicago 
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PIRES SMOKING 


AT HOME 
A MONTHLY FASHION MAGAZINE 











A RARE OPPORTUNITY IN 
A HIGH-GRADE MEDIUM 


@, ‘‘Dressmaking-at-Home’”’ solicits the patronage 
of high-class advertisers of national prominence 
who have a product to present to the women of 
the home. 


@, It is a clean, high-grade publication of unques- 
tioned standing and reliability, having an estab- 
lished clientele of its own, whose fealty cannot 
be shaken. 


@, To a judicious advertiser, who knows the value 
of being a pioneer in a woman’s magazine of this 
class, it presents a rare opportunity to build up a 


valuable, cumulative strength. 


@ The *‘psychological moment’’ is right now— 
before the present low rate must be advanced 
commensurate with the rapidly-growing circulation. 


@. Details for the asking. 


DRESSMAKING-AT-HOME PUBLISHING CO. 
C. W. Schlegel, Manager. Chicago, III. 





The three million women who use 
May Manton Patterns are proving loyal to 














“DRESSMAKING-AT-HOME” 


“No other magazine in the woman’s field 
can replace it.” 
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Why is IVORY SOAP 


going into the street cars? 





Buy Ivory Soap 
Because 
it 1s the purest soap there is - 
because it contains no free alkali — 
because it will not injure the finest 
fabric or the most delicate skin. 


IO Zo per cent pure. 











One of a series of Ivory Soap Street Car Cards placed by The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


They didn’t make the move on a guess. 
You can countonthat. They had to be shown. 
They did it only after putting the street car 
question through a most searching investiga- 
tion. They scrutinized it from every stand- 
point and made a personal investigation of 
the street car conditions in each city they in- 
tended to use. 

And they were satisfied. 

Their street car advertising starts July 1. 

It should be worth your while to make the 
same investigation. 

Good advertising must be quite as im- 
portant to you as to Ivory Soap. 

We control two-thirds of the car space in 
the United States and practically all in 
Canada, Mexico and The Philippines. We 
shall be glad to give facts and figures on re: 
quest, that you may be convinced as Procte: 
& Gamble were. 


Thomas Balmer, Advertising Director 
Street Railways Advertising Co., 


Flatiron Building, New York. 
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Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is a book 
published annually, which gives complete information 
about the greatest industry in the whole world. 

It is complete, succinct and practical. 

Collectively the newspapers and magazines of America 
own more power than all the governments on earth. 

In dollars and cents of capital and earnings, the busi- 
ness ranks with the greatest; and in importance, influence 
and real value, no other compares with it. 

Conceive for an instant the obliteration of all the 
newspapers! 

Imagine the discontinuance of all the magazines, and 
of those journals pertaining to the various trades and pro- 
fessions. 

There are more than 23,000 different periodical publi- 
cations issued in the United States. 

Every county has its local weekly. Every city has its 
dailies. Every trade has one or more journals or magazines. 
Art and literature in their highest types are disseminated 
in the great monthly magazines and in the national weeklies. 

The growth of these publications in strength and num- 
bers has been coincident with the growth of business in 
America. 

Newspapers and business are interdependent. 

Without a dependable statistical record of publications, 
their growth could never have reached its present pro- 
portions, and the difficulties of the transaction of general 
business would be multiplied. 

Not only the advertiser is interested in Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, but every considerable 
business house has use for it. It is supplemental to the 
commercial agency book and the atlas. 

It is a positive necessity to the man who expends even 
a few thousands per year in advertising. 

It is a profitable investment for the man who expends 
as little as five hundred dollars per year. 

‘It is valuably suggestive tothe man who spends nothing 
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for general advertising but who believes that ‘‘sometime” 
he may like to consider such a possibility. 

Even to those who do not now, and never will ad- 
vertise, Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory is valuable 
for the information it contains. 

The general prosperity and intelligence of any county, 
or any State, can be judged more quickly and accurately 
from a knowledge of its newspapers than from commercial 
reports. 

A county with live newspapers is a live county and a 
good place to get business from. 

Trade and credit are best where newspapers are best. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory gives the 
name, location, date of establishment, publisher’s name, 
size, date and frequency of issue, politics and number of 
copies printed of every publication in the United States 
and Canada. 

These are classified alphabetically by towns and States, 
again by character, or class, or trade. 

You wish to know the leading Republican newspaper 
in Des Moines—turn to Iowa and to Des Moines. 

You wish to know if a paperis published in a new Okla- 
homa town—turn to Oklahoma and the town. 

You wish information of any given line of trade, but 
you do not know if, or where, or by whom, there is pub- 
lished any journal devoted to that trade—turn to the 
classification by trades and get the name, place, copies 
printed and frequency of issue. 

Is there a journal of taxidermy, of photography, of 
iron, of mining, of stoves, coal, or hay ? 

The Directory will tell. 

Who bettter than the editor of a trade paper knows the 
new and old things of his trade? 

The Directory will let you reach him with your query. 

Do you wish to judge the conditions in any given 
town or city ? Do you wish to know what your customer 
is pushing and what is his competition? Do you wish to 
write him an intelligent letter about his local conditions ? 

What better than an examination of his local news- 
papers containing his own and his competitor’s advertising ? 
Where will you find the names and addresses of the papers 
so you may secure copies? 
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These are a few of the uses of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. 

It should have a place in every business office where 
a knowledge of general conditions of the next county, 
or the furthest State is desirable. 

No man can spend an hour perusing its pages without 
acquiring a broadened vision of the country, its po. :i- 
bilities, and the facts and potentialities of his own business. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory differs from 
other newspaper directories primarily in point of accuracy. 

It was established thirty-eight years ago by Mr. Geo. 
P. Rowell. 

Prior to its first issue, there did not exist any pub- 
lished list of American periodicals. 

Through all of its years, the Rowell Directory has 
been the only one which made any serious effort to secure 
accurate statements of copies printed from publishers. Its 
strenuous pursuit of the facts has made for it many 
cherished enemies among those who did not wish the truth 
to be known. 

On November 10, 1904, Rowell’s American Newspaper 
Directory passed into the hands of the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. It is an absolutely independent 
publishing enterprise. 

Copies of the Directory are sold only for cash. Ad- 
vertising space can be secured for cash only. 

This is the only Directory of which these things are true. 

It is the only Directory seriously regarded by large 
advertisers, and even advertising agents who publish di- 
rectories of their own, generally find that they must depend 
upon Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory for real 
information. 








Purchasers of this edition of Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory are advised to preserve it carefully for 
future use; for this particular volume will become more 
valuable in the few years that follow. It willbe the last 
issue to contain the reiteration of all the varying circulation 
ratings accorded to all the newspapers for the preceding 
sixteen years. Inthe future issues the Key will be out of 
use, the letter ratings disappear, and the plain story about 
every paper told in plain words. The Directory for 1907 
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wiil have a condensed résumé of the past ratings, but the 
whole detailed store, as shown in the present issue, will 
often be of marked value to those advertisers whose con. 
tracts are for such considerable amounts as to make 
welcome to them everything that throws light upon the 
stability of the editions issued by the newspaper under 


consideration. 








Cloth and gold; 1,500 pages, 


$10 net cash, sent carriage 


paid upon receipt of price. 


SEND ORDER _AND MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 





The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 


10 Spruce Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








PUSH MEANS PUBLICITY. 

Push has made American men what 
they are to-day. It is the great Ameri- 
can spirit condensed into a monosyl- 


lable. Hand in hand with push goes 
a, as a motive power toward suc- 
cess. he two are so close that it is 


dificult to know them apart. The man 
of push is a champion of publicity. 
If he has a good thing he wishes the 
public to know about it. If he has 
goods to sell there must be push and 
publicity if he would convert those 
goods into income. What is the use 
of having the goods to sell if no one 
knows of them? How are the buyers 
to be found? Push and publicity wil 
provide the articles to be sold and the 
persons to buy them. Push and pub- 
licity are the antidotes of stagnation 
and __ starvation.—Louisville | Courier- 
Journal, 
ee een 

FOSITION IN FRENCH MEDIUMS. 

The French newspaper’ generally 
carries large advertisements on the back 
page, which is considered to be the 
least valuable position in the paper. 
Considerably higher rates are charged 
for space on the front or inside pages, 
although display advertisements are not 
often permitted there. It is possible, 
however, by paying a high price, to 
have advertisements in the form of 
reading matter inserted among _ the 
news under such headings as ‘Faits 
divers.” “Echos,” etce.—Profitable Ad- 
vertising, 

———~or 

Gvuest—You advertised 
overlooked the ocean. ; 

Proprietor—Yep, I didn’t notice it 
wasn’t around when I built this house. 
—New York Sun. 


that you 











Pus.icity is not always as extensive 
as it is expensive.—Star Monthly 
Solicitor. 


THE CURTIS POLICY ON PLATES. 

We insist upon having nothing but 
original plates. If an advertiser wants 
a plate printed. the question is not “Is 
it good enough for the advertiser? 
but “Is it good enough for our read- 
ers?”’ If an advertiser gives us elec- 
trotype matter we re-set every bit of 
it. We print from first principles, and 
if we have a press that doesn’t do good 
work we throw it out. Speaking ot 
plates, we have a department of our 
own where, if a man sends us a plate, 
we don’t take it—even if it’s an 
original—and send it to the composing 
room, but we send it to the engraving 
room, That cost us an average of one 
thousand dollars a month last year. 
We do it to make advertisers’ cuts bet- 
ter. We spent that much money on the 
plates simply because it insured better 
printing. Any man here, engaged in 
job printing, who will establish a stand- 
ard and put his price on it, will get 
it. The best thing to do—and we do 
it—is to criticise your own work. We 
are the first critics. We decide whether 
the work is good—we don’t wait for 
the advertiser or reader to call it 
“rotten.” We know whether itis 
rotten or not. It is better to criticise 
your own work before the other fellow 
has a chance.—E. W, Spaulding, of 
Curtis Publishing Co., before London 
Sphinx Club, 


«>> 


THE man who refuses to buy a dia- 
mond because it is an article of luxury, 
looks at the matter differently when 
presented to him as a fitting expression 
of an ennobling sentiment.—Mahin’s 
Messenger. 





A xook describing ‘Famous Ameri- 
can Duels,” with portraits of the due!- 
lists, has been issued as a bit of perti- 
nent literature for the Iver Johnson 
firearms, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


CAITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 





READERS OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





33 UNION SQUARE.N.Y. 







MATTER SENT TO MR ETHAIDGE. 





A great many illustrators have 
a certain fixed idea as to what 
constitutes a picture. To them a 
picture of a room necessarily em- 
bodies a complete outfit of appro- 
priate contents for that room. If 
it is a kitchen scene all the kitchen 
furniture and equipment must be 
conscientiously shown, and if it is 
a parlor, we must see the parlor 
carpet, the conventionally correct 
parlor furniture and the oil paint- 
ing of Uncle Henry on the wall. 























The ONB PRACTICAL REGISTER in the world 


For Furnace Heating 


No Cutting Carpets-No Accumulation of Dust 
Agente in al] parte of the United States 
Write for catalogue and price 
THE TOLEDO REGISTER CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















This may be all very well from 
some standpoints, but it is not 
good advertising. The illustra- 
tion marked No. 1 is intended to 
advertise a register, and the de- 
sign in the carpet, the portiere, 
the picture and the potted plant 
are not only unnecessary but very 
much in the way. The introduc- 
tion of the little girl is all right, 
but it produces a better result to 
show her and the register as in 
the” illustration marked No, 2, 





without any surrounding detail to 
detract attention and confuse the 
picture, 


* * * 


Whether a pen can be built that 
will really enable a man to quit 


FURNACE 
HEATING 





N22 





at four o’clock when he would 
otherwise have to work until five. 
thirty, may be open to doubt, but 








‘This Is the fastest pen ever made. {t will 
write on anytbing, ln any position, with never 
a catch utter, 





mp TZAL.SALOMONS 
’ CALUMINOID 











there is no disputing the fact that 
this pen advertisement is an at- 
tractive one. It is the average 
American’s ambition to do as 
much as he can, and get it done 
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as quickly as possible, and the il- 
lustration of this advertisement 
suggests work all cleaned up in a 
thoroughly ship-shape and satis- 
factory manner at an early hour, 
If it doesn’t actually convince it 
will at least leave a pleasant im- 
pression behind it. 
* * * 

The Egyptian Deodorizer is not 
very well advertised by this quar- 
ter page magazine ad. The Egyp- 
tian priest is certainly creating a 
terrible smudge—one which should 
be fatal to mosquitoes and all 
other animal life within reach. A 
careful study of this advertisement 
leads to the conclusion that no 
priest goes with the package, and 
that it is not necessary to put the 
Egytian Deodorizer in a censor 
and swing it around the room. On 
the contrary, it appears to come 
in the form of a candle, as shown 
in a tiny picture in the lower 





t 4 wx 
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is indispensable with your 
outfit for the camp or the 
summer outing. It effectu- 
ally gets rid of 


MOSQUITOES 


Gnats, Flies, Fleas 
‘ie and other forms of 
HM insect life. It purifies 
and sweetens with an 
A agreeable odor. 
16 Pastiles ina box with 
1m metal holder—of your 
im dealer or bymail, 256 
Paul Manufac- 
turing Co, 
47 Fulton Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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right-hand corner. Nearly two- 
thirds of this advertisement is de- 
voted to something entirely for- 
eign to the article advertised—ex- 
cepting so far as the unimportant 
connection between the illustration 
and the name “Egyptian” is con- 
cerned. If this illustration pos- 
sessed enough attractiveness to 
make it useful, notwithstanding its 
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lack of relation to the article ad- 

vertised, it would be excuseable. 

As it stands, however, there is not 

much to be said in favor of it. 
* * * 

The young gentleman whose 
face appears in this Morrison 
Collar advertisement appears to ° 
be a thoroughly irreproachable 
He looks like the sort of 


persen. 








The True Test of 
ollar Quality 


COLLARS 
They ate the only make ever 
a ar = 
therelose they keep tize cad thape perma 
penuy. 
Winsor trrecta ras 

cent kind, but sold at 
quarter 


MORRISON SHIRT Q 
COLLAR CO. 
DEPT. 
Glens Falls, N. ¥. 
Book * How We Be- 
Linen You.” It's FREE 











young man whom one would like 
to know, but it so happens that 
this is a collar advertisement and 
the picture shows too much 
young man and not enough collar. 
The collar seems out of propor- 
tion to the length of face, anyway, 
but whether it is or not, it is so 
subordinated as to possess little, 
if any, advertising value. A col- 
lar advertisement should show the 
collar off to the best possible ad- 
vantage. It is a good plan tu in- 
troduce real, likeable people in ad- 
vertising, but when this cannot 
be done without losing sight of 
the article advertised it is often 
better to leave out the people and 
show up the thing in which it is 
desired to create public interest. 
a 

Ir making a good article and _ letting 
it succeed on its merits were all there 
was in manufacturing, the typewriter 
makers should never have gone into 
the instruction and employment agency 
business.—Mahin Messenger. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








C. E. Hitts Snore Co., 
St. Lovts. 
Editor of Ready Made Department: 

Inclosed are a few samples of ads 
that have appeared in St, Louis papers. 
While a great many ad-men question 
this style of advertising it has always 
been used by this firm, and to date 
has paid dividends, 

The conditions “governing the busi- 
ness make it impossible to specialize 
any make. MHave, therefore, always 
paid special attention to prices and 
display. 

What’s the verdict? 

Yours respectfully, 
F, E. McCAatt. 





If you are catering to the pop- 
ular trade, as I judge from your 
ads that you are, no doubt your 
present style of loud type and all 
display is just about the thing; 
but, frankly, they are far from 
handsome. There are too many 
styles of type, too many capitals, 
which are hard to read, and most 
of your cuts are not adapted to 
newspaper work—too black and 
hard-looking. And I believe you’d 
sell just as many shoes with less 
circus talk—like “18 monstrous 
show windows,” “extraordinary 
price slashing,” “phenomenal dis- 
plays,” etc. I don’t know how it 
is in St. Louis, but I believe that 
such terms are falling into disuse 
in this part of the country, and 
that it is because they have lost 
their old powers to impress, ex- 
cept possibly. in Barnum & Bailey 
literature, and even there they are 
discounted. Here is one of the 
Hilts’ ads—one of the milder 
ones: 


Burt & Packard $4 “Korrect Shape” 
Shoes—$2.59. 

HILTS SCORES ONCE MORE! 

The luckiest strike of the season— 
the scoop of all scoops—just like find- 
ing money! 

Think of it! The world-renowned B. 
& P. $4 Shoes going at the ridiculous 
price of $2.59. Without exception the 
greatest, grandest opportunity St. Louis 
men ever had to cut their shoe bills 
almost in half. 

Keep your eyes on our windows— 
especially No. 12 Franklin Av.—for 
extraordinary display of these far-famed 
Shoes. 

The lot consists of 1,000 pairs of the 
celebrated “Burrojaps” Patent Leather, 





Box Calf and Kid Skin; 10 styles of 
toes; widths A to E. 

This season’s goods—every pair 
stamped with B. & P. $4.00 trademark 
on the sole. Thousands of other re- 
markable cut prices await you at the 
World’s Greatest Cut Price Shoe 
House. ° 

C. E. HILTS SHOE CO., 
S. W. cor. Sixth and Franklin Ave. 








A Good Department Introductory. 
From a Large Ad in the Harrisburg 
(Pa. ) Star-Independent, 


This Muslin 
Underwear Is for 
Vacation Trunks. 


Begin to-morrow — com- 
plete your underwear out- 
fit in good time. One wom. 
an said yesterday that she 
gets so flustered in getting 
the youngsters ready for the 
vacation trip that it was al- 
ways time to come home be- 
fore she really began to en- 
joy a minute at the seashore. 

She’s buying in good time 
this year, and she’ll enjoy 
her vacafion, too, 

Get your underwear to- 
gether to-morrow and_ see 
these vacation garments. 

DIVES, POMEROY & 

STEWART. 


Straw Hat Talk. 


A Great Year 


for Straws. 


Never before has there 
been a season when men 
have worn Straw Hats in 
such a variety of styles, And 
never before has this men’s 
Hat Store been so complete- 
ly equipped to give excellent 
service to men in a hurry. 

Sennits, Splits, | Macki- 
naws, Milan, Canton and 
other braids in the Sailor, 
or the many soft negligee 
shapes. Prices, $1.50 to $3 
—and every Hat at $2 an 
over is Hand Made. 

Panama Hats of excellent 
quality in the planter and 
telescope shapes, $5. 
FREDERICK LOESER & 

COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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From the 
Journal. 
























Silks, ends 2 inches wide, 


a Richmond, Va. 


Men’s New Wide 
End Ties. 


Club Strings are greatly 
in demand this season, due 
in some measure to the pre- 
ference for fold and turn- 
down collars. 

Blue Rumchundas_ and 
Black and Navy Checks in 


25¢. 
MILLER & RHOADS, 








ad Bicycle Argument. From 
rooklyn Daily Eagle. 











F 


Saves the Fares— 
Pays for Itself. 


Ride home to your lunch, 
more time at home, less time 
on “L” and trolley! Fares 
saved, health gained. A Bi- 
cycle is a good investment. 

Our new 1906 models are 
now ready for inspection 
and sell on sight. You will 
find them complete in every 
detail. Recollect, we are 
giving you a $25 bicycle for 
$17.98. 





A. D. MATTHEWS’ SONS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 































Frozen | 
Watermelons., 


On Monday we will have 
on sale Ice-Cold Water- 
melon. 5 

Every melon will be in 
storage three days before 
sold. 

We have contracted with 
a grower who guarantees the 
best and sweetest melons 
grown in the valley. 

We guarantee every one 
of them to be ripe or refund 
your money, 

They will not be expen- 
sive, but wil! not be sold as 
cheap as hot melons, 

Must have your orders a 
few days in advance, as they 
will be carried on storage. 


McKEE’S CASH STORE, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Tempting. From the Arizona Repub- 
lican, Phoenix, Ariz. 








Washable Suits. From the New Or- 
leans Daily States. 





During these hot times 
washable suits for boys are 
practical, sensible, economi- 
cal and cool. 

Here are eighty-three dif. 
ferent styles ranging in price 
from one to five dollars. 


MAYER ISRAEL & CO,., 


703-709 Canal Street, 
Next to Corner Royal, 
New Orleans, La. 











Young’s Ads Have a Style of Text and 
Typography That Is All Their Own 
—Just a Few Bright, Snappy Sen- 
tences and the Price. 





Young’s Hats 


None Better Made. 


Nothing so ordinary and 
characterless as the common 
or garden variety of Straw 
Hat. If you note the grace- 
ful, clean-cut lines of 
Young’s productions for 
1906, and consider the wear- 
ing quality guaranteed by 
Young’s reputation, you will 
be in the way of getting a 
hat to be satisfied with. 

$2 and up. 


605-7-9 Broadway, corner 
Houston St., 


New York, N. Y. 
eee eee ie J 
Good Business and Good Advertising. 

From the Thomaston (Me.) Herald. 


Prescriptions For 
Summer Homes. 


There is no need to de- 
pend upon strange drug 
stores to fill your prescriptions 
while you are out of town. 
Send them to us and get 
the same good quality drugs 
compounded in your medi- 
cines that you get when you 
are here. We shall give out 
of town prescriptions special 
attention and get your medi- 
cines to you in the shortest 
possible time. We will mail 
them in patent mailing cases 
that prevent them from 
breaking, and under a special 
delivery stamp to insure 
quick delivery. 

G. I. ROBINSON DRUG 
COMPANY, 
Geo. H. Gardiner, Mgr., 
Thomaston, Me. 
































WALKER & Mossy, 

Real Estate and Insurance Agents, 
Auctioneers and Rental Brokers. 
817. Main Street, 

LyNcuBuRG, Va. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

We herewith hand you draft of two 
advertisements; we will appreciate any 
criticisms or suggestions you see proper 
to make in regard to same, 

Yours truly, 
WALKER & Mossy. 





The larger of these ads occupies 
a 1o inch, double-column space 
very effectively under the head of 
“Safe investments and homes for 
the homeless.” Following this 
head are brief descriptions of 14 
properties, each preceded by the 
amount for which the property 
rents and followed by the pur- 
chase price, both appearing in 
narrow outer columns, in heavy 
type. The description itself simply 
gave the location of the house and 
number of rooms. There was 
plenty of room for more complete 
description, without in the least 
marring the strong display, and 
such descriptions should have add- 
ed somewhat to the force of the 
ad. The strongest feature, how- 
ever lies in the figures displayed 
at each end of each description, 
which convey a pretty good idea 
of the investment values on the 
income basis. The smaller ad, 
here reproduced, sizes up the 
whole situation in a few words: 





OUR OFFICE IS A CLEARING 
HOUSE 
Where buyer, seller, landlord and ten- 
ant meet for convenience. 
Somebody wants what you have— 
has what you want. 


WALKER & MOSBY. 





After Drinking a Few “Enervating” 
Thirst-Quenchers, One Would Nat- 
turally Become a Customer for a 
“Bracer” of Some Sort, 





Enervating 


Thirst-quenchers made from Fresh 
Limes. Limeade, Egg Lime Juice, 
or try an Egg Lemonade. And 
then take home a bottle of 
Ozarka Water. 


WANN & LYON, 


Corner Broadway and First St., 


| Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A Short, Strong One, from the Phila 
delphia Bullet’n. 





T-wenty Minutes 
to West Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


sc. fare—trains—trolleys. 

Twenty-five minutes from 
the office and you’re home— 
where the skies are clear, 
the air pure, the water cold 
and sparkling. 

_ Nothing like West Col- 
lingswood for solid comfort 
on a moderate income. 


All city improvements. 
Choice lots on very easy 
terms. A house built to 


your taste on a pay-like-rent 
basis if you desire, 

Inquire of Philadelphia 
Office or see agents at West 
Collingswood. 


COLLINGSWOOD LAND 
COMPANY, j 
G. Franklin Davis, Manager, 
240 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








— ——ed 
“Grasswidowers’ Breakfast” is a Happy 
Thought. From the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 
— 








Grasswidowers’ 
Breakfast. 


Try this while your wife 
is away. 

TABLE D’HOTE, 2oc. 

From 8.30 to 10 a m. 





Fruit. 
Stewed Rhubarb or Black- 


berries in cream. | 
Cereals, | 
Boston Brown’ Flake or 


Cream of Wheat. 


Eggs. 
Boiled, Fried or Scrambled 
Eggs, 
Fish. 
Broiled Sea _ Bass, 
| d’Hotel. 


Maitre 


Entrees. 
Lamb Chops or Veal, Cutlet, 
with hash brown Potatoes. 


Vienna or Parker House 
Rolls. 
| Tea, Coffee or Milk. 


ABRAHAM & _ STRAUS, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 














» 
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Good Low Shoe Talk. From the 
Denver Republican. 


Men’s Canvas 
Shoes and Oxfords 


Keep the feet cool in hot 
weather—and the rest of the 
body regulates itself. Can- 
vas is a non-conductor of 
heat—hence the wisdom of 
wearing canvas shoes—of 
which we have the most 
complete stock in the West 
—-our prices do their own 
talking. 

Men’s White Duck Can- 
vas, high and low cut shoes, 
blucher style, on a handsome 
swing last. Price $2. 

Men’s_ __ Brownish Gray 
Duck, high and low_ cut 
shoes—very _ stylish. Price 


1.50. 
Men’s Gray Coolie Cloth, 
high and low cut shoes, tan 


leather trimmings. Price 


$1.50. 
THE MAY COMPANY, 
Denver, Colo. 








he eee ence 


As a General Refrigerator Ad This 
One from the Topeka (Kan.) Daily 
State Journal is All Right, but It 
Should be Followed by Other Ads, 
Each Describing the Actual Advan- 
tages of a Particular Kind, with 
Prices on the Different Sizes. 





Cold Storage in 
Your Kitchen. 


A little private cold stor- 
age plant is what you have 
when you put in one of our 
well built refrigerators. 
There are points in their 
construction and packing 
that insure the preservation 
of ice and foods for a long- 
er time than commonplace 
kinds. 

It is a matter of economy 
for you to investigate these 
points. We _ have _ proved 
every one of them many 
times over in the satisfaction 
that our refrigerators give 
the trade. 

Just as easy to convince 
you as any one else—no 
matter how much __ trouble 
you have had with faulty 
refrigerators. Come in and 
let us demonstrate—show 
you all the construction of 
our meritorious kinds. You 
will be surprised, agreeably 
—with the practical value, | . 
the labor saving properties, | 
and the easy prices we make 
on refrigerators of all sizes. 


L CROSBY BROTHERS, 








Topeka, Kan. | 











A Brand of Frankness that Ought to 
Pay. One of a Series Prepared by 
S. Laurence Wentz, a Newark (N. 
J.) Adwertising Man, and Published 
in the Newark Evening News. 


We Fix Teeth 
Almost Painlessly 


Almost—there’s no such 
thing as absolutely painless 
dentistry. 

But we do it as nearly 
without pain as can be done. 

We _ have feelings our- 
selves—and we know you 
have, too—so we’re careful, 
gentle, patient. 

There’s lots of difference 
in the way it’s done—and 
thorough skill helps greatly. 

DRS. BURLEW & 

YARROW, 
653 Broad St, 
Newark, N. J. 











One of a Strong Series Running in 
the Albany (N, Y.) Times-Union, 


Coal Sense No. 8. 


Buy coal now and buy it 
of me, 

“Why?” perhaps you ask. 

Buy it now, because later 
you will have to pay from 
30 to 55 cents more on 
every ton. Coal is at its 
lowest figure now and you 
should give your order at 
once. You have until the 
middle of next month to pay 
for it and get the lowest 
price. 

Buy it of me for these 
reasons: First, My three 
yards have a storage capa- 
city of 9,000 tons, consider- 
ably the largest of any re- 
tail dealer’s in this city, 
which means coal when you 
want it, right away, in 
strike time or any other 
time; second, My _ screens 
are movable, which means 
no dust to pay for; third, 
I deliver 75 per cent of my 
coal the day it’s ordered and 
always deliver when pro- 
mised; fourth, My _ reputa- 
tion insures you against 
short weight. 

These are some of the 
reasons I advise you to buy 
it now and buy it of me. 

I am satisfying a lot of 
people, and I know I can 
satisfy you. Won’t you call 
up 827, either phone; give 
me a trial order, and make 
me prove it? 

JOHN T, D. BLACKBURN 
108 No. Pearl, 
Albany, N,. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


ROWELL’S AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 











New York City, JUL 9 1906 





IRECEIVED of the Publisher of 
One Slundred Dollars A 








$100.00 





Directory. 





CONDITIONS. 


The absolute correctness of a circulation rating in Atabic figures in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, or to bé inserted in the next issue of the book, based upon a satisfac. 
tory statement from the publisher of a paper. of the actual issues fora full year, is guaranteed by the Directory publishers, under a forfeiture of one hundred doliare, payable to the 
firet person who successfully assails the accuracy of the said rating. The guarantee thus made. and the forfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured by the publisher of t 

ent of one hundred dollars to the publishers of the Directory asa permanent deposit. The rantee is perpetual so long as the 
publisher et any time or under any circumstances. 
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